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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Gabriel Barrow (72) was ordained by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Philip, to the Diaconate, at St. Elias Church, Austin, Texas, on July 
13, and to the Holy Priesthood, at St. George’s Church, Boston, Mass., 
on August 29, 1971. 

Leonard Palceski (72) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Dmitri of Washington, at St. John the Baptist’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., on September 19. 


FACULTY 

Professor David Evans participated in the International Conference of 
Patristic Studies, September 5-10, in Oxford, England, where he read 
a paper on Origenism and the Areopagitica. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko was the lecturer at Conference 71 and was the chaplain 
at the General Assembly of “Syndesmos” at Hellenic College, Brookline, 
Mass., on July 15-23; he lectured at the Summer School of Theology, 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., and participated as a Consultant 
in the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission, WCC, in Louvain, 
Belgium, on August 2-13. He also lectured in several parishes and 

addressed Youth groups. 

Fr. John Meyendorff took part in sessions of the Commission on Faith 
and Order, World Council of Churches, in Louvain, Belgium, from 
August 2-13; he delivered an introductory paper on the Main Theme 
(“Unity of the Church—Unity of Mankind”), which is published 

above. He was elected Chairman of the Commission for a period of 
three years. From September 1-12, he visited Rumania, where he was 
the guest of the Patriarchate; he participated in the International 

Congress of Byzantine Studies in Bucharest, and read a paper on 

“Byzantine Society in the Fourteenth Century—Religious Problems.” 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann delivered a paper entitled “Worship in a 
Secular Age” at the “Syndesmos” Conference, held at Hellenic College 
in Brookline, Mass., on July 20. 



GUEST LECTURER 

Professor Nikita Struve, of the University of Paris, delivered two lectures 
on the present situation of religion in the U.S.S.R., on October 14 and 
16. The lectures were attended by faculty, students, and guests. 
Professor Struve is the author of Christians in Contemporary Russia 
(Harvill Press, 1967), and is the Director of the YMCA Press publishing 
house in Paris. 


ORTHODOX EDUCATION DAY 

On Saturday, October 2, more than 1,200 visitors participated in the 
Second Annual Orthodox Day, held on the campus, and sponsored by the 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Foundation. The day began with the Divine 
Liturgy, celebrated by His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, and His Grace, 
Bishop Dmitri of Washington. Clergy of various jurisdictions concelebrated. 
At a special commemoration following the Liturgy, the Foundation honored 
the former students and alumni of St. Platon’s Russian Orthodox Theological 
Seminary in Tenafly, New Jersey. Particular mention was given to the 
50th Anniversary of its 1921 Graduating Class, and “Many Years” were 
wished to its members, Frs. Joseph Pishtey, Dimitry Ressetar, and John 
Kivko. During the day, the guests had the opportunity to enjoy entertainment 
presented by parish groups and choirs, and to partake of ethnic foods 
offered in booths throughout the campus. 


Notes on Contributors 

Georges Barrois is a Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

Alexander A. Bogolepov is Professor Emeritus of Canon Law at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Instructor of Theology at the Seminary and Pastor 
of St. Gregory’s Church, Wappingers Falls, New York. 

Fr. James Jorgenson is Assistant Pastor at St. Mary’s Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Rt. Rev. Kenneth Maguire, D.D., D.C.L., is the Bishop of Montreal, 
Anglican Church of Canada. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and Church History at 
the Seminary. 

John E. Rexine is Chairman of the Department of Classics, Colgate 
University. 

Matti Sidoroff is a senior student at the Seminary and is a member of 
the Orthodox Church of Finland. 

Sr. Ann Patrick Ware, S.L., is Assistant Director, Commission on Faith 
and Order, National Council of Churches. 
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Unity Of The Church—Unity Of Mankind* 
John Meyendorff 


The “main theme” which will be before us in the coming days 
is an outcome of developments which took place in the ecumenical 
movement at large, in the World Council in particular, and, more 
specifically, in Faith and Order during the past decade. 

The definition of the “unity we seek” as a “churchly” unity, 
the ecclesiology of the New Delhi “unity statement,” the trinitarian 
“basis” adopted in New Delhi for World Council membership, were 
greeted by some as great victories of the “catholic” tradition in the 
ecumenical movement. They undoubtedly contributed to greater 
involvement of Orthodox churches into WCC work, since they gave 
them the impression—or, perhaps, the naive illusion—of a return to 
the “sources” of biblical and patristic Christianity. 

Others felt, however, that the adoption of formal theological 
statements, or the description of unity in biblical or theological 
terms unrelated to the present historical moment, were nothing 
more than a futile academic exercise leading the ecumenical move¬ 
ment to a tragic impasse. Their feeling was strengthened when the 
Fourth Faith and Order Conference in Montreal (1963) failed in 
an attempt to define the ecclesiological nature of the World Council 
of Churches, proving implicitely that biblical and traditional defini¬ 
tions of Church unity were still inapplicable to Christians in their 
present state of division and that the World Council, when it comes 
to precise statements and definitions, is still very much bound by 
the Toronto statement of 1948: no understanding of unity can 
presently be assumed by all, and if some formulae can be widely 


* Paper delivered on August 3, 1971, at the session of the Commission on 
Faith and Order, World Council of Churches, meeting in Louvain, Belgium, 
as an introduction to the main theme of the session. 
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accepted, one can be sure that they are understood differently in 
the WCC constituency. It is this impasse which leads many away 
from Faith and Order altogether. Faith and Order, whose work was 
largely responsible for producing the above descriptive formulae, 
added to its reputation as a highly segregated club of hair-splitting 
professors, detached from the real needs of man. 

Thus, already in Montreal, a clear shift of emphasis began to 
take place, a shift which has been described as a move “from God 
to man,” or from “theology” to “anthropology.” The intention of 
this shift was not, expressedly, to modify the basic goal of ecumenism, 
but to discover the meaning of “churchly” unity in the light of 
God’s plan for all of creation, the whole of mankind, and for man 
as such. No Christian theology can deny the legitimacy of this new 
approach—provided, however, that it is based upon a valid meth¬ 
odology in studying the humanum. For it is indeed in order to 
save man that the Christ-event took place—man in the fulness of his 
developing and creating potentialities—and not simply in order to 
create an institution following a proper “faith and order.” And it 
is certainly not the Orthodox who can object against this anthro¬ 
pological approach to problems of unity: didn’t they inherit from 
the Greek Fathers a doctrine of the “image of God” in man—an 
image which no sin is able to erase totally? Didn’t St. Maximus the 
Confessor already teach that creation is a dynamic and “energized” 
being, which Christ assumed in its fulness, so that it may again 
act in accordance with its proper design, restoring the entire cosmos 
in a united harmony? The Christian Gospel is about the fate of all 
creation and of the whole of mankind, not just about Christians 
and their institutions. 

What “man,” what anthropology, was taken as the basis for 
the shift we have just mentioned? A simple answer to this question 
is probably impossible, but one cannot deny that the so-called 
“secular” categories were decisive in shaping much of recent 
ecumenical thinking—categories which are, or are presented to be, 
common to both the Christian and the “secular” man. And herein 
lies precisely the whole problem which we face: which anthropology 
do we choose as criterion in our shifted “Faith and Order” 
thinking? Is it the “secular” one—which “assumes,” according to 
the much misquoted phrase of Bonhoeffer, that “there is no 
God”—or is it the anthropology called “theological” by Karl 
Rahner, which defines man not only as a psychologically “religious” 
being, but also as a phenomenon impossible to explain without 
referring to God? 

Since the present paper does not pretend to be a balanced 
“presidential” statement or study document, and since, in the forth¬ 
coming days, we will have in front of us enough balanced papers 
and preparatory materials representing a fair amount of committee 
work, I will allow myself at this initial point to rely mainly on 
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personal judgement. First of all, it seems to me that so far the 
results of the “shift” to anthropology have not yet objectively 
contributed much to the ecumenical movement and to the cause 
of Christian unity. They have created a conservative backlash 
among churchmen without, however, convincing many people in 
the secular world that the ecumenical movement really has much 
to contribute to solving “secular” problems. In the Orthodox 
world they have strengthened the position of those who believe 
that the Orthodox should withdraw from the ecumenical movement 
altogether, since membership in the WCC becomes synonymous, in 
their eyes, to national and international politicking, which may help 
some Orthodox ecclesiastical institutions in their struggle for 
survival by providing them with an international forum, but which 
has nothing to do with the quest of ecclesial unity as the Orthodox 
understand it. Sectarian fringes, both in Protestantism and in 
Orthodoxy, receive a great boost from this situation. 

This judgement, of course, refers to the public image of the 
World Council as a whole more than to that of Faith and Order. 
But what place does Faith and Order occupy in the overall image 
of the Council? Even if one forgets about the recent (and fortunately 
discarded) possibility that it be dissolved in the broader framework 
of a new divisional structure, and even if, on the contrary, one 
acknowledges the constructive theological work which has never 
stopped being produced in Faith and Order, it remains obvious that 
what Faith and Order represents was largely overshadowed by noisy 
talk about various social causes, most of them justified and valuable, 
but still peripheral to the main issue of the Christian faith—the 
ultimate and eternal destiny of man. 

I do not think that anyone will doubt that the various forms 
of social utopianism which have monopolized the enthusiasm of 
the young and of the not-so-young in recent years have lost their 
impetus. Not that the fundamental aspiration for justice, brother¬ 
hood, and peace has disappeared, but the greater and deeper 
dimensions of the quest for justice and peace have been much more 
widely recognized, especially by the young. This recognition leads 
everywhere to a new sense of religious experience, to the realization 
that man’s happiness can be found not only in an equal distribution 
of material goods, and not even necessarily in social and political 
equality and dignity, but must also be attained in mystical, religious 
experience, often expressed through music, through visual arts, 
through poetry, and through other forms of aesthetic contact with 
reality. This is, in other words, through an escape from the monoto¬ 
nous and inhuman determinism of economics and all other “systems” 
which pretend to regulate human life. 

Nicholas Berdyaev, in one of his most brilliant short essays, 
defines every capitulation before this determinism as “spiritual 
bourgeoisie .” Whether a capitalist or a socialist, the spiritual 
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bourgeois is unable to say, with the Ecclesiastes: “I have seen 
everything that is done under the sun; and behold, all is vanity 
and a striving after wind” (Eccl. 1:14). And Berdyaev concludes: 
“The bourgeois spirit wins every time when, among Christians, the 
City of the earth is mistaken for the City of heaven, and when 
Christians stop feeling as pilgrims in this world.” 1 

I am afraid that if Berdyaev had lived until 1968, he would 
have found the Uppsala Assembly very bourgeois indeed. However, 
I have referred to him not to condemn the new emphasis on man 
in the ecumenical movement as a whole, and in Faith and Order 
in particular. The fact that we are called to deal with an “anthropo¬ 
centric” theme gives us, in Faith and Order, a new opportunity, 
which comes just at the right time, to salvage the ecumenical 
movement in a period of acute crisis. It is certainly not by simply 
returning to a study of ecclesiastical formulae and institutions in 
themselves, of their historic authenticity and possible adaptability 
through compromise, that Faith and Order will fulfill its mission 
fully, but by showing that what is at stake is man himself , his 
life and salvation. This is precisely the task we have before us 
today—to answer two questions, as spelled out by Leslie Newbigin: 
“What is the form of church order which will effectively offer to 
all the human beings in this place the invitation of Jesus Christ to 
be reconciled to God through him?” and: “What is the form of 
church order which will effectively offer to mankind as a whole 
this same invitation?” 2 

These questions are indeed “Faith and Order” questions, because 
the “invitation” comes not from man, not from “history,” not from 
“secular society,” but from Christ . To restate this is “Faith and 
Order’s” duty in the WCC. But the questions also call us to agree 
on the meaning of such terms as “human being,” “mankind,” and 
“church.” To understand what “man” and “mankind” mean, we 
must indeed be attentive (critically, of course) to what the secular 
world has to say. To agree on the meaning of “church” is 
admittedly quite difficult, but our ecumenical commitment requires 
that we continue to listen to each other, and also to our respective 
pasts, with continuous and brotherly attention. 

To initiate our discussion, I will limit myself today to a few 
observations on the “unity of the Church,” “the unity of mankind,” 
and on “eschatology” in the anthropological context of our main 
theme. 


1 0 Dukhovnoi Burzhuaznosti, in Put', No. 1, Paris (March-April 1926), 
p. 13. 

2 “Which Way for ‘Faith and Order?’ ” in What Unity Implies, World 
Council Studies No. 7 (Geneva: wcc, 1969), p. 118. 
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1. Man and the Unity of the Church. 

The innumerable ecumenical documents on “unity” produced 
since the beginning of the ecumenical movement have rarely paid 
attention to the fact that the recognized polarity between various 
ecclesiologies implies differences in the understanding of man’s 
nature. Meanwhile, an understanding of who man is is essential in 
order to answer the first of Newbigin’s questions on the relationship 
of church order to concrete human beings. Let us take, for example, 
the perennial debate on unity as a given reality, as opposed to the 
unity which is yet to be realized among divided Christians. 

It is well known that in Eastern patristic thought man is 
conceived not as an autonomous being, but as being fully himself 
only when he is in communion with God. His nature is determined 
by his being an image of God. Interestingly enough, there was never 
a debate in the East concerning the Pauline use of pneuma and its 
application to both the human “spirit” and the divine “Spirit,” 
coming from God. This usage, which embarrasses so many modern 
theologians because it goes against their presuppositions on “nature” 
and “grace” as distinct realities, was not a problem at all for 
Irenaeus, who simply affirms that man is by nature made up of 
“Spirit, soul, and body,” meaning by that that a divine presence 
is indeed what makes man truly himself ( Adversus haereses 5, 6, 1). 
Whether later theologians will adopt a more neo-platonic language 
to define the same reality (Gregory of Nyssa, for example, will 
speak of the “divine spark” in man), or whether they will start 
to distinguish between the human pneuma and the Holy Spirit in 
order to maintain the original “parenthood” between God and 
man, they will develop the theology of the imago Dei as living 
communion and will always take for granted that man’s nature and 
ultimate destiny is life “ in God,” or deification ( theosis ). 

Needless to say, this understanding of man also implies that 
God is “participate,” that by creating man He has established 
between Himself and creation a living and personal link, to which 
He Himself is personally committed, that it is always possible, by 
looking at man as His image, to see God Himself, that through man 
God is always somehow visible. The image, of course, has been 
distorted through a mysterious tragedy which happened in creation 
and which is described through the story of Genesis 3, but it has 
also been restored through the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
In Christ, the fulness of Divinity abides “bodily” and can be seen, 
accepted and participated in again. Therefore, it is also in Jesus that 
one discovers what man authentically is—for Jesus is fully God and 
fully man, and the one is (“hypostatically”) inherent in the other. 

In the light of this anthropology, what is the koinonia and the 
“unity” of the Church? Obviously and primarily, a unity of man 
with God , and only secondarily, a unity of men with each other. 
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If man is a “theocentric” being, any unity outside the “Center” 
will be defective, and perhaps demonic. “A human being,” writes 
Karl Rahner, “is a reality absolutely open upwards; a reality which 
reaches its highest (though indeed ‘unexacted 5 ) perfection, the 
realization of the highest possibility of man’s being, when in it 
the Logos himself becomes existent in the world.” 3 The true 
koinonia occurs when such an “opening” is really possible. In 
an essay on ecclesiology published posthumously, Vladimir Lossky 
also insists on this same anthropological dimension: no Christian 
ecclesiology, he maintains, is possible on the basis of a secularized 
anthropology, which necessarily reduces the Church to the level of 
a human organization. 4 5 

Understood in this sense, koinonia is also necessarily a personal 
event. To quote Lossky again: “Christ becomes the sole image 
appropriate to the common nature of humanity. But the Holy 
Spirit grants to each person, created in the image of God, the 
possibility of fulfilling the likeness in the common nature. The one 
lends His hypostasis to (human) nature, the other gives His divinity 
to the persons.” 5 The koinonia, as communion of “persons” with 
God and with each other, implies a theology of the Spirit, which 
concerns the nature of the Christian faith itself. 

Pentecost saw the birth of the Church—the koinonia, which will 
gradually acquire structures and will presuppose continuity and 
authority—and it was also an outpouring of spiritual gifts, liberating 
man from servitude, giving him personal freedom and personal 
experience of God. The koinonia must uphold this polarity of the 
faith as continuity and as personal experience. The Spirit authen¬ 
ticates the ministries which are in charge of continuity and 
authority; but the same Spirit also maintains prophetic functions 
and reveals the whole truth to each member able to “receive” it. 
Thus the life of the koinonia cannot be reduced to either the 
“institution” or the “event,” to either authority or freedom. It is 
a “new” community created by the Spirit in Christ, where true 
freedom is recovered in the spiritual koinonia of the Body of 
Christ. 

This conception of the koinonia, based upon a “theocentric” 
anthropology, implies: 

(a) That communion with God cannot, as such, be “divided.” 
It can only be incomplete and deficient on the personal human 


3 “Current Problems in Christology,” Theological Investigations , I (Balti¬ 
more: 1965), p. 183. 

4 “Catholic Consciousness. The Anthropological Implications of the Dogma 
of the Church,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 14:4 (1970), pp. 188-189. 

5 The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: James Clarke 
and Co., 1957), pp. 167-167. 
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level because of man’s lack of receptivity to the divine gift. The 
existence of the koinonia in history is the effect of God’s action 
in Christ, it is an openness of God, which also responds to the 
openness of man. A very great Byzantine mystic of the eleventh 
century, St. Symeon the New Theologian, wrote that those who 
deny this fulness of revelation “close the heaven which Christ 
opened for us and block the way which He Himself has traced 
out for our return.” 6 The Orthodox continue to react violently 
today when they are told that the Church (i.e., for them the 
koinonia with God) is “divided,” i.e., does not exist in its fullness 
and accessibility anymore. 

(b) That the fullness of koinonia exists only in Christ and is 
given in the Eucharist. Its “acceptance” by man, until the eschaton , 
is proportionate to his free “openness” to the gift and is therefore 
always limited. No individual member of the Church can take his 
membership in the koinonia for granted. Actually, he is constantly 
in and out, either excluded through his sins, or reintegrated through 
repentance. But the ministries, the structures—the entire “Church 
order”—are a given reality, in as much as they are functional to 
the Eucharist. The charismata required by the Eucharist cannot as 
such be limited. However, as soon as “order” becomes an end in 
itself, it blasphemously creates a new obstacle to the koinonia. 
Such a blasphemy can be institutionalized—permanently or only 
temporarily—whenever the structures (episcopate, primacies, etc.) 
are used for any other purpose than that which is theirs, i.e. to 
administer, to secure, and to promote the koinonia of man with 
God and, in God, with his fellow man. Some of us will see such 
a misuse of the Church “structures” whenever they are conceived 
as vicarious powers, exercised individually over the eucharistic 
koinonia. All of us, I hope, will condemn the divisive use of 
“structures” in the defense of nationalistic, political, racial, or 
economic interests. And all of us have sins on our conscience in 
this respect: no one, I think (and certainly not the Orthodox!), 
could affirm that his belonging to the Una Sancta is based upon 
the actual performance of the ecclesial “structures” of the Church 
to which he belongs. 

Obviously, the eucharistic understanding of koinonia will imply 
that it is the local sacramental community which is its full realiza¬ 
tion. Union with God in Christ does not require the geographic 
universality of the koinonia. Theocentric anthropology and union 
in Christ make the traditional term of “catholicity,” with all its 
implications and dimensions, more able than others to express the 
“wholeness” and the cosmic dimensions of salvation in Christ. 


6 Basil Krivoshein, ed., Symeon le Nouveau Theologien, Catechese I. 
Collection “Sources chretiennes,” 96, Introduction (Paris: 1964), pp. 39-40. 
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Indeed, each local community must be the catholic church , i.e., 
understand not only its own internal unity, but also its unity and 
solidarity with the work of Christ in all ages and in all places. If 
our anthropology is really “theocentric,” if our understanding of 
koinonia is truly eucharistic, the local community is indeed the 
place where the initial and fundamental Christian experience takes 
place. However, the catholicity of that experience makes it the 
foundation and the beginning of a responsible, and indeed, universal 
mission, which in turn requires proper organization and proper 
structures. 

This theology of unity, based on a particular understanding of 
man and on a definite meaning of the Eucharist, presupposes that 
the local community, as it empirically exists, provides the proper 
experience of that which it is supposed to be. And, in this respect, 
the situation is indeed tragic—for different reasons in different 
places. Among some of us, the Eucharistic worship is often reduced 
to frozen ceremonial. Among others, the sweeping reforms of the 
past years were based either on no theology at all, or else on a 
theology of the “secular,” which practically excludes the paschal, 
liberating character of the Eucharist, i.e. the idea that the koinonia 
which it creates leads us out of the world in order that we may 
return into it as “new creation.” It is indeed the duty of Faith and 
Order to continue the worship study begun at Uppsala. For if the 
Eucharist is a sacrament of unity, one should unavoidably ask the 
question: unity in what? The answer can only be: unity in faith 
and in hope, i.e., as fellow-citizens, by anticipation, of the coming 
Kingdom of God, for only as such can they overcome division and 
conflict, which are the inevitable conditions of life “in this world.” 


2. Man and the Unity of Mankind. 

The second of Leslie Newbigin’s questions was: “What is the 
form of church order which will effectively offer to mankind as a 
whole the invitation of Jesus Christ to be reconciled to God through 
Him?” On the other hand, the Uppsala Assembly stated that “the 
Church is bold in speaking of itself as the sign of the coming unity 
of mankind.” 7 Obviously, the answer to the question and the meaning 
of the statement again depend upon how we understand “man,” 
and what we mean by “unity.” 

If we accept as normative the theocentric anthropology of 
Irenaeus and Rahner, and understand Church unity as basically 
a eucharistic, and therefore eschatological reality, our attitude will 
be different from that which considers the Church as immanent 


7 The Uppsala Report , Report of Section 5 (Geneva: wcc, 1968), p. 17. 



in the world, so that its destiny is determined by the secular goals 
of mankind. 

In past years, great emphasis was placed on an understanding 
of christology and of salvation in universal and cosmic terms. 
Christ and the Spirit were understood as acting in the whole world, 
in history, in social change, in revolutionary movements, in world 
religions, so that it is by “listening to the world” that man can 
hear God’s voice. In opposition to the traditional pietistic and 
emotional meaning of “renewal,” Uppsala discovered “new creation” 
in the “new things” happening in the world. 

Naturally, no Christian theologian has ever denied that the 
Christ-event has a universal and cosmic significance. Least of all 
will an Orthodox theologian object to this universalist christology. 
For his own tradition, with Maximus the Confessor, has taught 
him that man is a microcosm, and that Christ, the New Adam, 
has manifested a new and authentic humanity in which the divisions 
and contradictions of the fallen world are transfigured and overcome. 8 
The Orthodox Eucharistic liturgy expresses clearly the same univer- 
salism. It is, each time, offered “on behalf of all and for all”— kata 
panta kai dia panta —zr expression to be understood in line with 
the Pauline concept of ta panta, the whole of creation, as it is 
dependant upon God, the pantokrator. The Eucharist is certainly 
not offered for Christians alone (although it is indeed presented 
by the committed members of the Church: “We offer unto Thee 
Thine own of Thine own”—ta sa ek ton son). 

However, modern universalist christologies, as well as the 
understanding of the church which is based on them, overlook 
two crucial aspects which are just as fundamental as universalism— 
the reality of freedom, and the reality of evil. 

(a) Dependance upon the “elements of this world” is the fate 
of man, unless he chooses to recover the dignity God wanted him 
to possess. This is indeed the message of Paul in Gal.: “Formerly, 
when you did not know God, you were in bondage to beings that 
by nature are no gods; but now that you have come to know God, 
or rather to be known by God, how can you turn back again to 
the weak and beggarly elemental spirits, whose slaves you want to 
be once more? You observe days, and months, and seasons, and 
years! I am afraid I have labored over you in vain” (4:8-11). I 
do not think that anyone can doubt that the concept of the 
“world”—and therefore for us the concept of “secular mankind”—is 
associated in the New Testament with slavery and dependance. 
Therefore, if the Church must “serve” the world and “unite” 


8 See the recent book on Maximus by Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator . The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor (Lund, 
1965). 
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mankind—and it certainly exists for that purpose—it can do so 
only if it is free from them , i.e., if it is fully independent from 
its categories and laws, whatever partial and temporary value they 
may have. The command to “withdraw from the world,” as it is 
expressed in the New Testament, is primarily a withdrawal from 
“lust,” from dependance upon creaturely beings: it is not a 
condemnation of the world as evil or an escape from reality. But 
no action upon the world and in the world is possible without 
first, a liberation . 

But Christian freedom is not merely a “freedom from” the 
world; it is also a positive experience and a positive dignity. It is 
not only a power to choose, but the very likeness of God in man, 
unattainable except by communion with God. Once this communion 
is given, the world cannot take it back. In this sense, Christian 
freedom is the joy and the dignity of the slaves, of the persecuted, 
of the deprived, and of the humiliated—in other words of all those 
who are the victims of this world, of its power and of the determinism 
which it claims to possess over man’s dignity. It is this freedom 
which Christ restored for man when He died on the Cross, and 
its meaning is best understood by those who are themselves suffering 
from the powerful. 

And finally, Christians must recognize the freedom of the 
“secular” man. For even if “secular” man is, according to Gal., 
still enslaved to the powers of the world, he certainly continues 
to possess the freedom to reject Christ and to refuse His Gospel. 
The cosmic christologies and secular ecclesiologies of our time all 
risk annoying the secular man with their de facto triumphalism, a 
triumphalism which assumes a Christian content in the words and 
actions of those who do not want anything to do with Christianity. 
It is out of respect for the secular man that a Christian should 
not impose upon him his own understanding of human destiny. 

(b) The reality of evil is another aspect of the situation which 
is being overlooked. Not that the evil phenomena of human life 
are not recognized, whether they be war, racism, social injustice, 
or totalitarian oppression, but a theology of evil is tragically lacking. 
I submit that it is impossible to understand the meaning of the 
Christian faith about man and the world, that it is impossible to 
be faithful to the significance of the Cross of Jesus, without admitting 
that Evil has a personalized existence, and therefore a strategy, a 
sense of reacting and planning (or rather plotting) against God’s 
work. Divisiveness and simulation are its major tools. This per¬ 
sonalized evil should not be avoided as a problem when one is 
concerned with the unity of mankind. For, indeed, it possesses the 
devious talent of entering through the back door precisely when 
one thinks one has taken a major step towards unity. 

Personally, I think that the rationalistic disbelief in Satan is 
one of the saddest and unecessary results of the modern demy- 
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thologizing of the New Testament narratives, and also one of the 
most bourgeois products of our modern, secularized mode of 
thinking, inherited from nineteenth century positivism. Writers and 
artists, especially since Dostoyevsky, have had a much better 
grasp than theologians of the tragic, cosmic struggle in which man 
is engaged. What this struggle means practically for us is that 
unity, in order to be true and authentic, must be exorcised , and 
that exorcism is the preliminary condition—as in traditional rites 
of baptism—to authentic life in Christ. Until the parousia, history 
is a battlefield on which Good and Evil meet: their respective 
forces are confused and the external results of the battle are always 
uncertain. In this context it is extremely important to recognize 
that, on the secular level—and we are always part of the secular 
order (except in the Eucharist)—our practical choices are not 
between absolute Good and absolute Evil: we always have to 
choose a “better” solution or, quite often, only the “lesser evil.” 
The ethical absolute is impossible on the secular level, and those 
who are seeking it are in fact seeking the Kingdom of God. They 
are, indeed, blessed, but it is our duty to warn them against 
utopianism and to help them discover the Kingdom where it really is. 

Absolute achievements, absolute victories, as well as absolute 
defeats, happen only on the spiritual level, and neither these 
victories nor these defeats are necessarily recognized in the “world.” 
The Gospel is indeed not a success story, and Christ does not 
promise success to his disciples, because His own achievement 
consisted of “disarming the principalities and powers” (Gal. 2:15), 
not in revolutionizing the world and making it sensibly better than 
it was before. It is certainly our duty to be fully involved, in the 
world and with the world, in seeking both the “better” solutions 
and the “lesser evils,” but in doing so it is also our duty to be 
inspired not only by well-known biblical texts, which speak of the 
universality of salvation, but also by the wise Ecclesiastes: “What 
does man gain by all the toil at which he toils under the sun?” 
(Eccl. 1:3). By adding some detachment and some humor to our 
deadly serious ecumenical documents, we will make them, in any 
case, more palatable to the average reader and certainly more 
balanced theologically and less triumphalistic. Political ideologists 
and doctrinaires may certainly be disappointed by this approach, 
but we can safely say, after listening to the millions of young 
people around us, that the time for dogmatic political ideologies 
is passe for most of them. What they are seeking is not one more 
radical ideology, but a Truth which is human. And what is more 
human than the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 

As Christians, we are not the first ones to think of the “unity 
of mankind” in its relation to the “unity of the Church.” Starting 
with Constantine and throughout the Middle Ages the Christian 
Church, both in the East and in the West, abandoned the eschatology 
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of the early period and considered that the Kingdom of God was 
not only to be “expected,” but also to be built ; that there was 
no possible division between the “secular” and the “sacred”; that 
redemption was indeed brought to the whole of mankind; that, 
consequently, mankind was to be united not only in a sacramental 
communion, but also as a single society where the whole of life 
was to be guided by the Gospel. These discoveries of Medieval 
Christianity were correct in their own way and some are still 
valid today. But now that the Constantinian period is over, we 
generally recognize where it was also theologically wrong: i.e., 
(1) in thinking that the authority of Christ could be identified 
with the political power of the state, and (2) in considering that 
the universality of the Gospel is definable in political terms. Today, 
we are ready to celebrate the burial of Christian empires and 
states, but have we really abandoned the mistaken aspects of their 
theology? To ask this question is to imply that theology of many 
of our “secularists” is actually the theology of Constantine, Justinian, 
and Hildebrand, although the means at their disposal are different 
and, consequently, the methods they propose to use are different 
as well. But the main concern is the same—to define Christianity 
in such a way as to solve the problems of this world, as to be 
“relevant” in terms understandable to “secular man,” and practically, 
so as to use secular means to attain a goal which has been set by 
others. But then what about Jesus’ answer to Pilate: “My kingdom 
is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, my servants 
would fight” (John 18:36)? What about the demonic which 
constantly tempts us (whether we are rich or poor, oppressors or 
oppressed) with power, with bread, and with easy, “miraculous,” 
i.e., utopian, solutions? 

Christianity has suffered enough because it identified itself with 
power, with the state, with money, with the establishment. Many 
of us rightly want to disengage it from these embarrassing allies. 
But in order to win its true freedom, the Church must become 
itself again, and not simply change camps . 

To help our churches in this task is the raison d'etre of Faith 
and Order . Without fear of dialectical conflict among us, or 
between us, or between us and others, honestly disagreeing if 
necessary, let us be bold enough to speak our own mind. We are 
indeed at a historical moment when Faith and Order is asked not 
simply to give an expertise on refined, theological issues, but to 
say its word on the concern of all. This word should give a true 
Christian meaning to our necessary and actually unavoidable 
involvement in promoting and helping this world, this society, 
this humanity, in becoming more just and more human. Where 
else can this meaning be found except in the light of a sound 
eschatology? 
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3. Eschatology. 

The unity of the Church and the unity of mankind will ultimately 
and fully coincide only in the fulfillment of the Kingdom of God, 
and not before. Only in this perspective can one legitimately say 
that the unity of the Church is an anticipation of the unity of 
mankind. In the Eucharist, however, it is possible to taste the 
very reality of future unity, which is not simply a human 
reconciliation and fellowship, but a unity in God, in the fullness 
of truth, in the joy of the Kingdom. As such, the Eucharist, as 
well as the entire liturgical worship which constitutes its framework, 
can legitimately be considered as an escape from the determinism 
of the world, from our animal existence which ends in death, from 
the limitations and the frustrations which we meet as Christians 
in the world. Liturgical worship is indeed the leisure, the “going 
home” of Christians inasmuch as they are, through their baptism, 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God, not of the world. The 
anticipated eschatology of the Eucharist is a relief, the very 
experience of a victory already won, which gives credit to Christ’s 
words: “In the world you have tribulation; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world” (John 16:33). This saying is actually 
being tested when Christians are making their “trip” to the Kingdom 
of God: this, we believe, happens not only emotionally and 
subjectively, but quite really, however “hard” this “saying” may 
be in the eye of the world (cf. John 6:30-32). 

For the Eucharist is indeed not an escape from reality, but 
from slavery, from the so-called “necessities” of the world, from 
the “determinism” of rationality: this is why it is a victory over 
the “powers and principalities.” No wonder that the meaning of 
worship as liberation is best understood by those Christians who 
are openly rejected by the world, persecuted, oppressed, or 
segregated—in communist Russia, or in the black ghettos of America. 
And I also think that it is this kind of worship which will eventually 
be understood by all who today are in the midst of an authentic 
quest for the “disestablishment” of Christianity. 

The Eucharist, therefore, as an eschatological event, is the 
“place” of unity. However, Christ is not only the Omega, the 
goal of history, but He is also the Alpha: the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end, are both in Him. This implies that, 
for Christians, the “last things” will not be entirely “new”—in 
any case not as new as they will be for the world. The Judge of 
the “last day” is already our recognized Master. Thus the Church 
holds to the “apostolic” faith, both because it is through the 
apostles that she knows about the acts performed by Jesus, and 
because the apostles will sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The maintenance of an “apostolic” structure of 
the Church is not only a conservative reaction (however legitimate 
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conservatism may be), but also an eschatological necessity. Only 
those “structures” of the Church are truly necessary which have 
an eschatological dimension. Those of us who, for example, insist 
on the necessity of an “apostolic” episcopate must also show the 
episcopate to have an eschatological significance—not simply to be 
a practical requirement in reference to the “world.” The Alpha 
and the Omega are one, and it is to this oneness, to this unity, 
that Christ promised indestructability from the gates of Hell. 

Now if the Eucharist is the eschatological event par excellence , 
it is for and through the Eucharist that one discovers what, in 
Church structure, is truly eschatological and therefore necessary 
for the Church to be the Church. It is on this point that the 
perennial debate between East and West has taken place: is a 
universal structure of the Church really necessary, although it is 
obviously not determined directly by the Eucharist (as is the 
structure of the local church with a bishop at its head)? Is there 
an eschatological necessity for the universal Church to be structured 
around a universal “vicar of Christ”? Is the “successor of Peter” 
only in one particular church, or is there one in every local 
community which is, through the Eucharist, the catholic Church, 
i.e., the fullness of the Church in that place? 

Obviously the debate on this point is theologically the same 
as the one we are having today on the history of the Church and 
the unity of mankind . The Eucharist can only be celebrated locally, 
but it is celebrated for the whole world. And also, having made 
their trip to the Kingdom of God, Christians are indeed being sent 
into the world in order to prepare it to become the Kingdom of 
God. For that purpose they must act together, use the means 
which the world offers, be understood by the secular man, and, 
on a deeper ontological level, assume the world as God’s creation— 
and we know also that this assumption includes even “the sins 
of the world” for the sake of the world’s redemption. 

The medieval Western Church thought that the proper way 
of realizing these goals—including that of uniting mankind—was to 
assume state powers over the world. It also presumed that Christ 
himself had provided the universal Church with a structure adapted 
to the needs of the secular world. The East, meanwhile, was 
largely relying on the (supposedly) Christian state to take care 
of the secular tasks, limiting its ecclesiology to the eschatological 
eucharistic dimensions. Modern “secularists,” rejecting the idea 
that the Church has a God-given structure, think that it must learn 
from the world how to make that world better. 

The theological and practical mistakes of these three attitudes 
are rather clear. But to find alternatives in this rapidly changing 
world of ours is harder than to criticize the mistakes of others. 

Our difficulties lie in the polarization and chaos which charac¬ 
terized the theological developments in the Western world during 
the past decade. There are certainly hopes but still no clear 
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evidence that these iconoclastic years will have cleared the way 
for a renewal of Christian experience and witness. Our difficulties 
lie also in the fact that, called to speak of the “unity of mankind,” 
we are ourselves not at all free from the forces which actively 
divide it, and therefore cannot pass a clear judgement upon these 
forces. Some of us are able to judge the fault of other societies, 
but the conditions in which we live would not allow us to direct 
the same judgement closer to home. Others, on the contrary, are 
fascinated by the problems which assail the social groups to which 
they belong, so that they are unable to see these problems in the 
wider perspective of a world society. The result of these limitations 
is that our statements often lack the ultimate Christian integrity 
which would deserve lasting significance and respect. 

These are the reasons why my goal in these preliminary remarks 
has been an attempt to discuss the basic theological presuppositions, 
which would allow us to move into the concrete issues which face 
us in our five Sections. Clearly, our debates will bring out different 
results whether we admit or not that the eschatological Kingdom 
is anticipated, in a unique and fundamental way, through the 
Eucharist in the local community, and that a Eucharist-centered 
Church is our primary responsibility as a starting point of an active 
involvement in the service of the world (which is certainly desirable, 
but not always possible, and, at times, ineffective and even harmful). 
If our answer is positive, we will basically agree with Jacques Ellul 
when he castigates the illusion “that justice can be attained by a 
political organization of any kind” 9 and believes “that it is only 
through complete refusal to compromise with the forms and forces 
of our society that we can find the right orientation and recover 
the hope of human freedom.” 10 

If we disagree with the letter of Ellul’s judgement, and know, 
through our own experiences in our own local situations, that 
active work for reconciliation, unity, and justice is actually possible 
through involvement, are we ready to admit that the results 
achievable through such an involvement will possibly be a “lesser 
evil” only, and, as such, of no great eschatological significance? 

And finally, if we totally disagree with a Eucharist-centered 
eschatology, what safeguards do we offer against utopianism? Do 
we mean that the better world which the young people of all 
continents seek will come about through any of the world religions 
other than Christianity, or through a combination of several of 
them, or through any of the ideologies which presently compete 
for men’s souls? 

A clear answer to these questions, or at least to some of them, 
would be a useful signpost for a truly meaningful debate on the 
issues facing us in the ecumenical movement. 


9 The Political Illusion (New York: Knopf, 1967), p. 191. 

10 Ibid. f p. 203. 
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Comments On Anglican-Orthodox Relations 


Kenneth Maguire 


Professor John Rossner’s article, “Orthodoxy and The Future 
of Western Christianity,” which has appeared in St. Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly, has been distributed by Dr. Paul Anderson 
to all members of the North American inter-Anglican body concerned 
with Anglican-Orthodox relations. 1 The article was a very significant 
one, deserving response. Professor Rossner’s comments on the 
1968 Lambeth Conference resolutions on Anglican-Orthodox rela¬ 
tions are, for the most part, excellent, and I should like to 
acknowledge them as generally consistent with the intention and 
motivation of the members of the sub-committee of bishops at 
Lambeth who drafted these resolutions. While I was not, as 
Professor Rossner has indicated, chairman of that sub-committee 
(the chairman was the late Bishop Lauriston Scaife), I was its 
vice-chairman, and would like to comment on some of the points 
in Professor Rossner’s article. 

It is certainly true that the intention of the members of the 
sub-committee who issued the invitation to Orthodox theologians 
and scholars “to revitalization of a theology which is both fully 
Orthodox and at the same time contemporary” was precisely to 
avoid proceeding “in such a way that the Orthodox Tradition and 
the Biblical Kerygma is subordinated to the more limited concepts 
and language of post-philosophical Western man for the sake of 
either contemporaneity or facility in communication.” I should 
like also to substantiate his assertion that a number of bishops 
and delegates at Lambeth, in issuing this invitation to their Orthodox 
brethren, were aware that: 

the task of adequate “revitalization” and “reformulation” of 


*14:3 (1970), pp. 115-135. 



Christianity in contemporary terms is a task which may well 
require some ingredients which Western Christians today, 
whether Anglican, Roman Catholic, or Protestant, simply do 
not possess in the right proportion or degree of balance. These 
are: (1) a sacramental and devotional life nurtured con¬ 
sistently by a credal and liturgical commitment to a living 
Tradition fashioned upon Classical Christian Orthodoxy, minus 
the Medieval, Reformation, and Counter-Reformation accre¬ 
tions of Western churchmen, and (2) sufficient detachment 
from the peculiar warpings of those specifically Western 
philosophical and psychological perspectives which have already 
prevented many Western theologians from a successful con- 
confrontation with such currently dominant cultural demons as 
“scientific reductionism” and “pragmatic atheism.” 2 

Many in the Anglican Communion throughout the world are 
aware of the “psychological blind spots” which may have thus 
far often prevented Western theologians from successful encounter 
with “scientific reductionism,” and “pragmatic theism.” We are 
also aware of the diversity of theological and philosophical 
approaches assumed in contemporary New Testament scholarship, 
and of the many problems relating to dogmatic and doctrinal 
agreement in the contemporary ecumenical movement. 

Within our own Anglican tradition there is indeed a diversity 
of “theologoumena,” or theological opinion, upon many questions. 
Some of these questions are ones which the Eastern Orthodox 
Church would consider to be already settled. The varieties of 
theological approach within the Anglican communion today may 
be acknowledged as an obstacle in the way of a full dogmatic and 
doctrinal agreement at this moment with the Orthodox Church. 
But again, Professor Rossner is quite right in his belief that 
contemporary Anglicans might come to formulate a statement upon 
which they could all agree on these points, and one that might 
conceivably be acceptable to the Orthodox Church. 

Professor Rossner raises questions about the continuity of, 
or unbroken witness to, the teachings of such a statement in the 
history of the Anglican tradition. There has indeed been a wide 
divergence of opinion on these issues from the sixteenth century 
to the present within our tradition. But, the comprehensive settlement 
of the Church of England between the Henrician and the Elizabethan 
periods has allowed for a subsequent theological development, 
reflective of Catholic, Evangelical, and Liberal elements, which 
might yet help to provide precisely the basis for a fuller, more 
adequate, contemporary statement of Orthodox belief and practice 
on many points over which we may have hitherto found agreement 
impossible. For, a broadening of vision to include new historical 


2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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information about the early church, new access to Patristic and 
liturgical sources, allows, as Professor Rossner has said, 

scholars today, across all denominational divisions, [to] share 
a common knowledge of the New Testament and the early 
church and the subsequent development of Christian creeds, 
doctrines, and liturgical practices. This new knowledge demon¬ 
strates . .. that Medieval Western churchmen, including the 
Reformers and Counter-Reformers, did not correctly under¬ 
stand nor correctly express in their writings the content of 
the classical orthodox paradosis of early Christianity. 3 

The Anglican tradition at its best, even though it may have 
been divided at times within itself on what Orthodox theologians 
would call central issues, has in intention aimed at unveiling the 
many-sided potentialities of Christian truth. Positive elements in 
all of the possible forms of Christianity have appealed to someone 
in the Anglican communion at one time or another. All this may 
indeed have presented problems for us in maintaining any kind of 
Anglican image for consistency, but it has also provided a home 
for many elements of faith and practice which need not ultimately 
be viewed as mutually exclusive, and which may in some respects 
lay claim to Divine sanction. 

Catholic, Evangelical, and Liberal elements, and even some 
elements in the contemporary “radical-secular” approach, can 
contribute to a worthy “way of life,” useful provided that they 
can be contained somehow within the context of the Church as 
a living and worshipping community. Our problem in the past 
has been, as Professor Rossner points out, that these elements 
have tended to exist side by side without working through to a 
higher ground or context within which they could be synthesized 
consistently with the classical Orthodox Paradosis. So, it might 
well be that a contemporary statement of Orthodox Faith and 
commitment, drawn up in consultation with official representatives 
of the Orthodox Church, could possibly begin to provide such a 
“guiding image ,f or “synthesizing focus ” within an ecclesiastical 
context, for such often disparate elements within Anglicanism. It 
is significant to note that in past conversations between Anglican 
and Orthodox theologians, often the Evangelical or Liberal church¬ 
men on such commissions have contributed much in various 
attempts to capture the “mystery of Orthodox Faith” in conceptual 
formulations. 4 

Today we are comprehensive partly also through accidents 
of history. Anglicanism does contain many elements which are 


Hbid., p. 131. 

4 It is also interesting to note that, in the view of some contemporary 
Roman Catholic observers, the “Evangelical” emphasis in Anglicanism finds 
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strange to Orthodox people. But it would seem to me that the 
basic commitments of the Anglican Communion and the Orthodox 
Church would allow us to grow together, not only in understanding, 
but even in the gradual appropriation internally, each of the other’s 
positive elements. For in spite of all of the problems of its history, 
the Anglican Communion today has, as the former Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Fisher of Lambeth, has put it, “no faith of 
her own other than the Catholic Faith of the Creeds, the Councils, 
and the Primitive Church.” This is not to deny that there may 
be many elements of faith, underlying philosophical and psycholog¬ 
ical assumptions, present in Anglicanism today which may be in 
fact inconsistent with the Orthodox Paradosis. But it is a statement 
which does reflect at least the direction of our commitments. 

We are, I think, an “open church” in the sense that we are 
capable of growing in the truth and moving toward better ways 
and higher forms of synthesizing our theological problems. Lord 
Fisher’s statement would, I should imagine, imply that we are not 
bound to any single set of philosophical, or psychological assump¬ 
tions, any single theological method, or even any of our own 
past peculiar “confessions” of faith concerning God’s Revelation 
to the Church. 5 We are ultimately only committed to the Faith of 


parallel motifs and themes in the spirit of Eastern Orthodox theology which 
have been largely missing in Roman Catholicism: “The paradox in Orthodoxy 
lies in the comprehensive combination of such opposite ecclesiologies as 
should be called in Anglicanism ‘Evangelical’ and ‘Anglo-Catholic.’ One 
characteristic of Anglicanism is its concern about the dialogue with Ortho¬ 
doxy.”—Charles Moeller, Modern Mentality and Evangelization, Part 2, 
“The Church” (Alba House, 1968), p. 31. I think that this kind of ob¬ 
servation is especially interesting when combined with the insights of another 
Roman Catholic scholar, Louis Bouyer, in The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism . Father Bouyer reminds us that the evangelical attitude, with 
its attendant emphasis upon the transforming power of the Holy Spirit and 
less emphasis upon scholastic conceptuality, which was reaffirmed by the 
Protestant churches at the Reformation, is an authentic element of primitive 
Catholicism. This, of course, is Orthodoxy. It was also the vision of many 
of the Anglican theologians most responsible for the comprehensive settle¬ 
ment of the Church of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, such as 
Archbishop Matthew Parker, and Richard Hooker, who sought to provide 
a theological climate in which Catholic and Evangelical elements could 
co-exist. 

5 The 1968 Lambeth Conference has suggested to the national churches 
of the Anglican Communion that “assent to the Thirty-nine Articles be no 
longer required of ordinands” and that “when subscription is required to 
the Articles or other elements in the Anglican tradition, it should be 
required, and given, only in the context of a statement which gives the 
full range of our inheritance of faith and sets the Articles in their historical 
context.” While this action does not constitute a repudiation of the Articles, 
it does emphasize that the basic commitments of Anglicanism are to 
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the Ecumenical Councils, the Ecumenical Creeds, and of the 
Fathers of the Universal Church, East and West. 

It was this intention toward an original commitment to the 
Orthodox Paradosis, our vision of our foundation upon the “rock” 
of Christ, the Apostles, and the classical Paradosis of the Primitive 
Church as we were able to understand it in the sixteenth century, 
which launched the Church of England on a separate path from 
its mother Patriarchate of Rome. 

Since then we have managed, after all, to hold a church 
together, in spite of deep internal divisions, questions of “theo- 
logoumena,” and interpretations of dogma, even when these differ¬ 
ences reach down to some fairly basic questions. For, it is not 
really just liturgical uniformity, based upon the uniform use of 
the Book of Common Prayer, which has held us together as a 
world-wide communion of churches. It is rather a whole ethos, 
as well as an underlying objective structure of ecclesiastical organ¬ 
ization with a marked continuity with the pre-Reformation Church 
structure in England. 

It would be fair to say that Anglicans generally have chosen 
to be guided by overall images rather than concepts in searching 
for the basis of their unity. Anglicanism is in many respects “a 
way of life,” with a “religious culture,” an “ethos,” and a psychology 
of its own. This has proved cohesive enough to hold together 
theologians and philosophers of almost every stripe in a common 
endeavour, in a basic commitment to the Living Christ and a 
common sacramental and societal existence. For Anglicans this 
is evidence that the positive elements of Western Catholicism and 
Protestantism can be brought together into a higher synthesis within 
the context of the continuity of the historic Church. 

Anglicans have always felt that all Christians—in spite of their 
various departures from the ideal structure of the Church—have 
some kind of a relationship to the basic mystery which St. Paul 


the Scriptures, the Ecumenical Creeds, and the Universal Tradition of the 
early Undivided Church. Our own particular 16th century “confession,” 
i.e., the Thirty-nine Articles, may be a hindrance, even to our own clergy, 
in searching for and presenting the Universal Tradition today in the light 
of the contemporary, expanded understanding of early Christianity that 
modern Biblical, liturgical, and historical scholarship has made available 
to us (1968 Lambeth Report, p. 41). I think that the Lambeth action is 
significant for Anglican-Orthodox relations, since some Orthodox theologians, 
as well as our own, have found specific objections to some of the Articles 
in the past. This action reflects a sorting-out of our own basic commitments 
which should eventually make our rapprochement to Eastern Orthodoxy that 
much easier. In specific consideration of Anglican-Orthodox relations, the 
Lambeth Conference also recommended that: “the restoration of the 
Nicene Creed in a form omitting the Filioque should be carefully considered 
by Anglican provinces engaged in liturgical reform” (p. 140). 
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called the “Body of Christ ” and which was later affirmed in the 
ecumenical Church as the “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church” 

As early as the 16th and 17th centuries Anglican Divines 
were affirming this, at a time when various kinds of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics were anathematizing one another, and us, 
for having departed from Christ’s flock. Long before the Roman 
Catholic Vatican II, we had also always affirmed that the other 
Western ecclesiastical communions and institutions, or churches, 
although not manifestations of the ideal, essential form of the One 
Church in its fullness, nevertheless have been used by the Lord 
in varying ways as vehicles of His saving grace to people in those 
traditions. Many of your own great Orthodox theologians, Sergei 
Bulgakov, Vladimir Lossky, and others have said essentially the 
same thing. We must be, after all, servants of the One who once 
upbraided His own Apostles for denying the discipleship of a man 
who proclaimed Him but did not follow them. But this does not 
mean that Anglican theology—any more than Orthodox theology— 
has been committed to the idea that all of the other empirical 
church institutions—whether Protestant or Roman Catholic—are 
equally accurate or acceptable reflections of the essential institu¬ 
tional structure of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

To the contrary, Anglican practice has constantly rejected this 
premise. Non-episcopally ordained ministers of the various Prot¬ 
estant churches have invariably been re-ordained as priests whenever 
they have entered the Church of England or other Anglican churches 
and desired to continue to exercise a clerical vocation. Their laymen 
have always been confirmed (chrismated) by a bishop in the 
Apostolic Succession in the Anglican Communion. This was done, 
not to deny the authenticity of their previously received graces, 
but rather in order to affirm the fuller basic, objective, and historical 
structure of the One Catholic-Orthodox Church as we had received 
the same from pre-Reformation times. On the other hand, Roman 
Catholic converts to Anglicanism were always asked to renounce 
allegiance to the doctrines of the Pope’s universal jurisdiction and 
infallibility, but we have never re-ordained or re-confirmed them. 
The reason for this is that Anglicanism has traditionally recognized 
the sacramental character of the Apostolic ministry of bishops, 
priests, and deacons as maintained by the Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Oriental Orthodox, and Old Catholic Churches; but it 
rejects the universal jurisdiction and infallibility of the Pope as 
part of the authentic structure of the One Church. We do indeed 
have a constant, continuous, and uniform tradition at least on 
these points; “high,” “broad,” and “low”—all Anglican churchmen 
have been one institutional witness to these points at least, in the 
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ideal structure of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 6 

In other words, classical Anglican practice has never really 
affirmed a “branch theory” of the Church, if such a theory 
presupposes the existence of more than one ideal form of the 
basic structure of the One Church. Some of the 19th century 
Anglo-Catholic “Tractarians” expressed as theological speculation 
the idea that the “visible” Church is divided into three different 
outward structures possessive of essential marks of Catholicity: 
the Roman Catholic, Anglican and Eastern Orthodox. This opinion 
was not, however, adequately reflective of the uniform and universal 
Anglican practice cited above, for that practice, it should be noted, 
implied: (1) that all Christians, by virtue of their baptism, including 
Protestants and non-conformists, somehow belonged to the One 
Church as well, and at the same time (2) that Roman Catholic 
or papal, as well as Protestant non-episcopal ecclesiologies, were 
defective , i.e., not reflective of the One Church’s ideal structure. 
Our Anglican institutional practice has consistently implied that 
there is only one ideal Orthodox-Catholic ecclesiology (not three!), 
i.e., one that is episcopal, but not inclusive of Roman Catholic 
papal structures as these have developed from the medieval to 
the modern periods. Even today Anglicans are trying to witness 
to this ideal Orthodox-Catholic ecclesiology to both non-episcopal 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in the West: (1) Our theologians 
have insisted that our own apostolic succession of bishops, priests, 
and deacons from pre-Reformation times be accepted as our 
particular gift to the proposed unions, and be maintained in any 
mergers we should contemplate with non-episcopal Protestants. 
(2) We have also declared to our Roman Catholic brethren that 
we can accept the Pope as “primus-inter-pares” among all bishops, 
and as Patriarch of the West, but not as exercising universal 
jurisdiction of authority over all bishops in the Church, or as 
infallible in his own official pronouncements. 

It is especially relevant here to note that this Anglican vision 
of the ideal structure of the Church is closer to the Eastern 
Orthodox and Old Catholic understanding of the Church than it 
is to any others in Christendom. Many of our 16th century 
Reformers and 17th century Divines appealed to the Eastern 
Orthodox Church as a dogmatic or canonical norm, insofar as 
the basic structure of the Church is concerned. The Anglican 
Communion has always—precisely because of these facts—especially 
recognized in her sister churches of the Orthodox East her own 


6 In using the term “ideal structure” I mean that Anglicanism affirms 
certain basic structural elements or marks of the Church as universally, 
i.e., in every time and place, corresponding to the will of Christ for His 
Church. Episcopacy, for example, is one of these elements or marks in 
the “ideal structure” of the Church. 
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body and blood. The many friendships between Anglican and 
Orthodox churchmen over the centuries have been partly the 
result of an Anglican urge to find fellowship with others, neither 
Protestant or Roman Catholic in their ecclesiological beliefs and 
practices, whose doctrine of the Church represents the ideal 
upon which our own particular Western tradition was originally 
founded and launched in its separate existence. It is only logical 
that, at this point, Professor Rossner should suggest that the 
Anglican Communion, and if possible the other Protestant and 
Catholic Western churches, should look to the theology, dogma, 
doctrine, and sacramental life of the Eastern Orthodox as a 
balancing insight into the Universal Christian Paradosis. 

For many years the Anglican Communion has been referred 
to as a “bridge church” which might serve as a model for 
bringing together the rest of Christendom, both in its “Catholic” 
and its “Protestant” elements. We in the Anglican Communion 
have always believed that contemporary Catholic and Protestant 
elements belong together as reflective of the greater fullness that 
was to be found in the primitive Church. This is really more 
than mere “comprehensiveness” or “syncretism.” It is an “ecclesi- 
ology” in itself, for it affirms that the authentic truths emphasized 
in different ways in both Reformed and Western Catholic traditions 
essentially belong together, but that they can be truly united only 
within the context of the already-given structure of the historical 
Orthodox-Catholic Church, from which they originally derive in 
undistorted, and hence, not mutually incompatible, forms. Thus 
Professor Rossner is undoubtedly right when he suggests that much 
more than a simple model of comprehensiveness is needed today 
to reach an authentic form of church unity. Here is where the 
Orthodox witness is needed, to reinforce the classical ecclesiology 
of the Church as a social organism in historical continuity with 
Pentecost, in which an evangelical spirit can co-exist with a profound 
sacramental and liturgical theology, and intellectual integrity can 
co-exist with authentic Christian mysticism. It is of the utmost 
importance that the thinking of Western scholars be done from 
within this kind of historical context, a “spiritual place” in which 
the objectivity of the great truths of the Christian creeds and of 
participation in the sacramental mysteries is taken for granted. 

Relative to this point I have noted an article in the same issue 
of St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, entitled “New Theology 
and the Orthodox Tradition,” by Father Theodore Stylianopoulos. 
Note especially what Father Stylianopoulos has to say in the last 
two pages of his article (pp. 153-154) concerning the possible role 
of Orthodox theologians in dialogue with their Western counterparts. 
Perhaps Father Stylianopoulos has grasped the central point that: 

not conceptual theology but belonging to the community of 
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the faithful, commitment to Christ and the Christian way of 
life are primary. 7 

The “community of the faithful” is always more than a mere 
organizational gathering of Christians. The kind of consciousness 
of the Church which must enter into the individual theologian's 
deliberations on the Faith cannot be ensured by a mere organiza¬ 
tional union . Orthodoxy offers to us in the West a clear witness 
to an intellectual and spiritual context of wholeness, balance, and 
order which is needed as an ideal in the quest for church union. 

As an alternative to agreement through the minimalization of 
theology, Professor Rossner suggests an agreement through the 
common recourse by Western Christians to Eastern Orthodox 
thought as reflective of a fuller classical Christian norm in those 
particular areas which may have been distorted by Western 
developments. Western Christians, Roman Catholic, Anglican, and 
Protestant, he thinks, should gradually incorporate an Orthodox 
approach to these issues in their own faith and practice. This is 
an affirmation that the Eastern Orthodox Church’s basic tradition 
is identical particularly on these points with, or is an authentic 
development of, the Paradosis or Universal Orthodox Tradition of 
the primitive Church upon which Anglican theology attempted to 
base its original commitments. 

Professor Rossner suggests: (1) that the contemporary Orthodox 
Church, under all of its own traditional customs and particularity 
of rites, is the most basically undistorted manifestation available 
today of the primitive Universal Paradosis, (2) that the Universal 
Christian Paradosis or Tradition contains much more than the 
collective, common assumptions about the Christian Faith made 
by contemporary Western Christians who may unconsciously be 
limited by post-Renaissance and post-Enlightenment philosophical 
assumptions, and (3) that all of us in the West, Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Protestant alike have added sixteenth century 
“confessions” and subsequent theological interpretations and cultural 
perspectives which have tended to distort on several points our 
attempts to reach the “centre” of this Universal Christian Paradosis. 
He would invite us to accept the contemporary Eastern Orthodox 
understanding of the Universal Paradosis, in its contextual whole¬ 
ness, as a “model” on the particular points for our own internal 
reforms, a “guiding image” on that path which the late Father 
Gustav Weigel, S.J., called the “convergence” route to authentic 
church union. For Father Weigel “convergence” meant the gradual 
“growing together” of the churches from their separate directions 
toward a future point of identity in a common faith and practice. 
In adopting the “convergence” path, Professor Rossner would 


7 14:3 (1970), p. 154. 
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stress the need for each of the Western churches, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant, gradually to grow in the fulled incorpora¬ 
tion of those elements of the Universal Christian Paradosis which 
have been maintained in their integrity and balance in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. 

To adopt such a “convergence” model or guiding-image for 
our own approach to the question of ultimate church unity is 
not—for Anglicans —necessarily contradictory to some of the “merger” 
type union plans now being contemplated between the various 
national churches of the Anglican Communion and several Prot¬ 
estant churches in various lands. There is no necessary opposition 
between (1) working toward some forms of “merger” plans, and 
(2) working toward an ultimate “convergence” with Orthodoxy, as 
long as both of these paths result in the fuller incorporation of 
contemporary forms of Orthodox-Catholic faith and practice into 
the ecclesiologies of the Western churches. In many cases there 
seems to be in these church union plans an acceptance of the 
basic elements of the Anglican position stated in the Chicago- 
Lambeth Declaration that the classical primitive Paradosis of the 
early Church, i.e., at least to the extent of the Creeds, the Conciliar 
Faith in the Trinity and the Incarnation, the great Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Eucharist, and the Episcopal ministry, must 
be taken as central. In fact the doctrinal statements, as far as they 
go, and the liturgies of such newer union plans are seen by many 
scholars to be freer of 16th century distortions, and as a result 
often seem to be more Catholic, more Orthodox, than our own 
present Book of Common Prayer and Thirty-nine Articles. Never¬ 
theless, we must not ignore Professor Rossner’s warning as to 
the possible defects of some of these merger plans on the point 
of their discontinuity with the Patristic method. In early Christian 
doctrinal disputes there was indeed a uniform conviction on all 
sides, that truth, both symbolic and conceptual (that is to say, 
both dogmatic and doctrinal), could be communicated partly at 
least with human words, and that care must be paid so that the 
Church could provide sufficient understanding and guidance to 
its members, through adequate images and practices and concep¬ 
tions, for the affirmation of the holy mysteries, and the leading 
of a full Christian life in the midst of a world in which many 
perplexing questions arose. 

The precise fault of some of our contemporary schemes for 
church union through organizational reconstruction could be that 
they exhibit a minimalist theology and lack the meticulous concern 
which the many ecclesiological problems involved deserve. In 
Orthodox-Catholic perspective, the Church’s Faith and structure 
is already given, and cannot readily be pieced together to accom¬ 
modate divergent ecclesiologies in 1971. Thus, ambiguities as to 
the meaning of elements of faith, practice, and ecclesiological 
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structure which are incorporated into the proposed united churches 
could work to prevent a fuller contemporary statement of an 
Orthodox-Catholic understanding of these elements from eventually 
gaining a general acceptance within such united churches. On the 
other hand, if the Church of South India can be taken as an 
example, it is quite possible that all of the Protestant and Anglican 
churches involved in such a union could end up far closer than 
they were before to an Orthodox-Catholic structure and ethos, as 
well as possessive of an evangelical spirit, of higher intellectual 
expressions, and of more relevant Christian social concerns. We 
should certainly not want to permit the development of great 
“vacuous sects,” or pan-Protestant unions that are so ambiguous 
that they exclude a greater concern with Catholic doctrine or a 
further development toward reintegration with the Orthodox 
Paradosis. It is precisely at this point that Orthodox theologians 
and churchmen can be of help to their Western brethren in pre¬ 
venting such things from occurring, at a time when our “merger” 
plans are relatively fluid and still capable of being altered and 
improved, or in some cases where necessary even abandoned. 

This implies that an Orthodox theologian, who might see 
something in our Western merger schemes which appears to him 
to be ultimately irreconcilable with Orthodoxy, would speak up 
and discuss it frankly with us in the Western churches. On the 
other hand, if with expanded imagination and grounded in the 
fullness of your own great Tradition you discover that the things 
we come up with are indeed novel, but capable nevertheless of 
being “baptized” into the Orthodox Tradition, then do tell us 
about that too! 

Some of us in the West believe that the Eastern Orthodox 
Church possesses elements of the Christian Kerygma and of the 
Universal Paradosis, or Tradition, which may have been forgotten, 
underplayed, undeveloped, distorted, or lost by the Western 
churches. (There are, for example, the Hesychast tradition, Orthodox 
mystical theology, the conception of the relationship between 
God-and-the-world as it is “transfigured” through the Divine 
“Energeia,” etc.). It is precisely such elements of a fuller ecclesiology, 
especially as they may be corrective of particular Western distor¬ 
tions of the Faith, that we in the Anglican Communion would 
seek in our conversations with you. It is possible that in the areas 
of ecclesiology and the theology of the New Testament the Eastern 
tradition will be particularly helpful to us. It is only in this way 
that our two churches, and all of the churches, can eventually 
achieve an authentic unity based upon a full adherence to the 
One Faith. 

The Anglican Communion would, conversely, bring some of 
its particular gifts, its own positive elements of faith, practice and 
culture, into its conversations with Orthodoxy. We believe that: 
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Western Christians have produced many gracious treasures 
under the influence of the Spirit of Christ. ... There is a 
whole legacy of art, music, poetry, literature, hymns and a 
particularly Western spirituality which... [is actually an out¬ 
growth of]... the Orthodox Paradosis.... There is a great 
legacy of scholarship—theological, philosophical, and Bib¬ 
lical. .. . And ... a great tradition of Christian Humanism which 
has, to a large extent, provided the basis for the development 
of Western science and technology and their God-given bless¬ 
ings to the whole human race. 8 

We have passed through the Renaissance, the Age of Reason, 
the Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolution, and the various 
19th century challenges to Christian Faith described in Professor 
Rossner’s article. Some of the theology and religious psychology 
which has emerged from this experience will be a valuable contribu¬ 
tion of Western Christianity to Eastern Orthodoxy. We must 
together strive to “baptize” it into a contemporary statement and 
expression of the Orthodox Paradosis which we can hold in 
common. 

Therefore if we in the Anglican Communion are, together with 
Orthodox theologians, able to compose a 20th century statement 
of common faith and practice, I think that it could serve for both 
churches as a guideline for us internally, in our own fuller appropria¬ 
tion of the Universal Paradosis in contemporary terms, as well as 
externally, in our participation in the ecumenical movement. For, 
we must strive to combine the concern for the ideal structure of 
the Church and fuller appropriation of its Paradosis with our 
concern for a wider Christian unity as part of a specifically 
Anglican, and Orthodox , vocation and mission . I would hope, 
therefore, that Anglican and Orthodox theologians seriously move 
towards starting work on such a contemporary statement of common 
Orthodox Faith and practice as soon as possible. Such a common 
statement would not be written as the sufficient doctrinal basis 
for a “merger.” Therefore it need not exhibit the kind of minimalist 
theology which has tended to characterize doctrinal statements 
attached to Western merger plans. The statement need deal with 
only those issues of faith and practice in which there is already 
a full underyling agreement with the Orthodox Paradosis. Other 
unresolved issues could be left to the “convergence” process itself. 
Ratification of this statement by official procedures in both churches 
could follow. This action would serve as a first step, a guiding- 
device, in our own further on-going conversations. It would 
inevitably also affect and expand the ecclesiological vision of 
other Western Christian groups. 

We live in exciting, even if agonizing and disturbing, times. We 


8 John Rossner, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 
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do not know the directions into which the future will call us. 
Newer forms of technology, and perhaps as yet inconceivable forms 
of social organization, may create an entirely different kind of 
world environment for our children and grandchildren. The precise 
ways that the Church of the future will have to relate to its own 
people and the people of the world are hidden from us. Therefore, 
the forms in which theological and social problems will arise for 
the Church of the future are unknown; but we must in the West 
try to bring about, as much as we can, the structure of an empirical 
Church which is as close as possible to the mind of Christ. This 
is the only kind of insurance that we can have against all the 
tests and trials that the future might bring to us. We must together 
strive to “unveil” the ontological essence of the Church, to call 
into social and empirical actualization the fullness that, if we 
could only grasp it, already exists there. We must enter into, and 
use, the fullness of the Church as the “vessel of our salvation.” If 
our churches are attentive to the mind of Christ as expressed in 
the Universal Paradosis they will be the “One Church.” The 
diversity of their forms, and their rites, will not detract from their 
essential ground, their unity in our common commitment to the 
One Faith which was in such dynamic and living form—“delivered 
once and for all to the Saints.” 
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ANGLICAN-ORTHODOX RELATIONS: 


Reflexions Of An Orthodox On Some 
Anglican Comments 

Georges Barrois 


I 

We start from the 1968 Lambeth Conference resolutions on 
Anglican-Orthodox relations, which the Rev. Professor John Rossner 
discussed in an article entitled “Orthodoxy and the future of 
Western Christianity.” 1 2 This article elicited a response—or is it a 
rejoinder?—by the Rt. Rev. Kenneth Maguire, Anglican Bishop of 
Montreal, whose comments may be read in the present number of 
the Quarterly. It is not in our competence to pass judgment on the 
motives and objectives of the Anglican prelates who issued the 
Lambeth document, and it would be sheer impertinence to pretend 
mediating the differences of opinion recorded or implied in the 
papers of the Professor and the Bishop. We would rather express 
our private reactions as a theologian personally committed, yet not 
commissioned, to present the case for Orthodoxy as he sees it. 3 

It will not be necessary to reproduce here the concluding 
paragraphs of the Lambeth resolutions, which Rossner quoted at 
the beginning of his article, loc. cit. pp. 115 ff. Orthodox scholars 
were invited to share with their Anglican colleagues in some tasks 
of common concern, for the integration of Biblical scholarship 
“into a contemporary extension of the great patristic tradition,” 


1 St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 14:3, pp. 115-135. 

2 The fact that the author was not “born in Orthodoxy” may, or again 

may not, be relevant. It should, however, be noted for the record. 



for the revitalization of theology, that it may be “both fully 
Orthodox and at the same time contemporary/’ and for the 
consideration of “the great social issues of the day.” The general 
perspective is that of an aggiornamento of ecumenical design, and 
the second item mentioned is, at least for its style, curiously 
reminiscent of the initial slogan of the Consultation on Church 
Union (C.O.C.U.): the gathering of a Church that be “truly 
catholic, truly reformed, and truly evangelical.” The Lambeth votum 
is—wisely—limited. It aims, for the time being, at nothing more 
than a joint reformulation of theology, orthodox and contemporary; 
the unspoken presupposition seems to be that, thus far, theology 
has been either the one or the other, or perhaps neither . 

The doctrinal harmony which is being sought should, it is 
hoped, be a contributing factor toward the solution of the larger 
problem of the union of Churches, so as to make more clearly 
visible the catholicity of the Una Sancta, the undivided Church of 
the Fathers, of the Creed, and of the seven Councils. Whether the 
theological collaboration which the Anglican bishops envision will 
effectively further this ultimate objective, and to what extent, 
remains to be seen. Professor Rossner is rather pessimistic, and 
doubts that the implementation of the Lambeth proposals as 
drafted will necessarily or significantly advance the cause of unity. 

Not that he regards the project as irrelevant and doomed to 
failure. In fact all parties would hail the Lambeth votum and look 
forward to its success. Differences bear rather on the prerequisites 
and on the best way to make the undertaking worthwhile. Rossner 
sees no hope short of a wholesale return to the Tradition of the 
undivided Church, which Orthodoxy has jealously preserved, and 
short of a radical by-passing the “Western” developments, accretions, 
deviations, and attempts at reformation, including the historical 
Counter-Reformation. He justifies his appraisal of the theological 
situation in the Western world by means of a brief, but substantial 
survey of the historical trends which have brought about the 
erosion and disintegration of the Christian paradosis, which is 
based on the unquestioned acceptance of the Divine Revelation. 
He is very specific with regard to the challenge of philosophical 
systems controlling, instead of serving, theology; the rise of 
humanism, displacing the center of the Christian perspective; the 
sacral giving way to the secular; the new theories of knowledge 
resulting in the radical split subject-object, methodologically correct, 
but deadly when the real as a whole is being considered. 

We agree wholeheartedly with Rossner’s analysis. Our own 
study of Medieval Franciscan theology, in view of the seminars 
which we conducted at Princeton Theological Seminary, points to 
similar observations: from Bonaventura, wary of the metaphysical 
rationalization of theological science by his friendly rival Aquinas, 
to Duns Scotus, whose epistemological excesses nearly dismiss the 
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sensate as the human medium of knowledge, to Ockham’s radical 
break of communication between the knowledge of faith, based on 
the authority of the Revealer, and the knowledge of experience. 
Hence the falling apart of the Medieval synthesis in the West 
and, well before the Protestant Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation (or Counter-Reformations), the door wide open to 
the modern ideologies which, on account of their mutual discordance, 
foreclose any hope of restoring Western theology to a reasonable 
degree of consistency. The general picture indeed is gloomy, and 
this writer does not see how it can be made brighter, unless one 
is willing to make a tabula rasa of the deceptive infrastructures 
and to restore the theological enterprise on the unshakeable 
foundation of the catholic paradosis. 3 Rossner believes that nothing 
less than the recovery of the catholic fulness can save the embattled 
Christian faith, and hints that the awareness of this may well account 
for the eagerness of the Anglican prelates to seek close contacts 
with Orthodoxy, a supposition which Bishop Maguire does not 
disclaim in the least. 

The appeal of Rossner to the Orthodox amounts to a 
Macedonian call: “Come, and help us!”—an extreme case of the 
renewal of attention manifested lately in the Christian, and not 
so Christian, West: Christians from diverse denominations are 
looking toward us with sympathy, and even longing. The motivation 
ranges from esthetic curiosity, witness the visits to fashionable art 
dealers or to “La vieille Russie” for crosses and icons; to a feeling 
that Orthodoxy offers something, often undefined, which is not 
to be found in the Churches of the Roman or Anglican communion, 
and still less in the Protestant church-bodies; to a scholarly interest 
in Patristics, liturgies, and in the history of Byzantine and Eastern 
Christianity. May I be permitted to evoke here the memory of 
the late Derwas Chitty who, as a student at the Scole Biblique et 
Archeologique Frangaise of Jerusalem, where I was teaching in 
the late tv/enties and the early thirties, roved about the sites of 
early monastic settlements in the wilderness of Juda and found 
his avocation in the ruins of the coenobium and the burial crypt 
of Mar Euthymios the Great. There was in his case more than 
a scholarly urge. Now, Rossner’s conclusion strikes a note of 
utter urgency: a return to the paradosis as it is professed and 
lived by Orthodoxy, with a view to bringing modern Christianity 
back to its pristine purity, is seen by him as existential. 

For the benefit of those Christians who would prove allergic 
to our liturgical ways and our outlandish ceremonies—incidentally 
the very things which often attract strangers—the Professor puts in 
an ardent plea for the development of an Orthodox Western 


8 “Catholic,” with the meaning Sobornost, Universal, as hereafter in this 
article, unless otherwise noted. 



rite. We would hesitate to second that motion of his, not that an 
Orthodox Western rite involves contradiction—some of our hierarchs 
feel it does not. But, quite apart from our disinclination—a matter 
of personal taste—it seems to us that the disjunction between 
liturgical form and contents, the substance of the faith and its 
actual mode of expression, is a risky business. 4 The distinction may 
be methodologically sound, but it should be explored further as 
to its practical consequences, and then it may not commend itself 
as an adequate principle for the formulation of a general policy. 

We hate of course to pour cold water on Professor Rossner’s 
enthusiasm, which is shared in various degrees by a number of 
his fellow Anglicans. We recently heard one of them who had 
delivered a lecture on the unquestionable fulness of the Orthodox 
Tradition, being asked, not too subtly, by an Orthodox student, 
why, then, he had not become an Orthodox himself. The young 
man obviously did not think of the complex factors which might 
condition, or delay, or make inadvisable a step which appears 
logical. But logics made of steel may turn out to be inhumane! 
Orthodox “of desire” should not be regarded as Nicodemites, and 
Nicodemus, after all, was not blamed for being circumspect. 


II 

Since the readers of the Quarterly have the text of Bishop 
Maguire at hand in the present issue, it would be superfluous to 
summarize it here, but three remarks seem useful at this point. 
The Bishop took an active part in the work of the subcommittee 
which drafted the Lambeth resolutions, as a matter of fact in 
his capacity as vice-chairman, and this places him somehow in a 
defensive position, inasmuch as Rossner expresses some reservations 
or utters criticisms. Yet we do not have to imagine the Bishop as 
rushing to the rescue of the Lambeth document; Rossner does not 
attack it, but rather feels that it does not go far enough in the 
direction of Orthodoxy, and the Bishop sees things differently. 
Thus, instead of calling desperately for help in view of the sore 
predicament of modem Christianity, Bishop Maguire, commenting 
authoritatively on the Lambeth proposals, invites us once more to 
an ex aequo cooperation with Anglican theologians and churchmen. 
We would contribute, on account of our “theology, dogma, doctrine, 
and sacramental life... a balancing insight into the Universal 


4 Fr. Florovsky might not concede the unconditional validity of such 
distinctions, having affirmed repeatedly that the very substance of the dogma 
is inseparable from the categories of Christian Hellenism. Now there may 
not be an absolute parity between the two situations: whether one deals 
with forms which are, of themselves, expressive of Orthodox thought, or 
with forms inherent in the revelation of Christian truth. 
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Paradosis.” Positively and explicitly, such a cooperation might 
result in a joint statement of faith and eventually lead, at long 
range, to a restoration of catholic unity, in fidelity to the remote 
objectives of the World and National Councils of Churches. 

Our second remark has to do with the manner of the arguments 
presented respectively by Professor Rossner and Bishop Maguire. 
The former rests his case on a scholarly analysis of the events, 
crises, and ideological movements which brought about the present 
chaos. Rossner is a historian, searching the past for clues to the 
understanding of the present, and from there on he dreams, 
generously, but somewhat unrealistically, of all differences and 
oppositions being absorbed in a restored orthodoxy, or even 
Orthodoxy—whether Eastern or Western rite. On the other hand, 
the Bishop is concerned with the present, the near future, and 
with practicalities, not dreams, without dwelling at length with 
the antecedents, and with a view to bringing about a workable 
solution by upholding effectively the Lambeth resolutions. His 
references to living or past theologians remain somewhat unspecific, 
“for the record.” He appeals to some great figures in Orthodoxy: 
Bulgakov, Vladimir Lossky (rather far apart!); it could have been 
Karmiris or Florovsky as well. The weight is decidedly not with 
the whereases, but with the “be-it-resolved,” which we need not 
deprecate in any way. 

In the third place it seems that the differences observed in the 
comments of the Bishop and the Professor on the Lambeth 
resolutions and consequences for the future are due to their 
respective value-judgments on the condition of Christianity in our 
days, and on the historical processes which are presumed to be 
the cause of that condition. Rossner, on the strength of his historical 
analysis, believes that the contemporary maze of church-bodies, 
denominations, sects and jurisdictions, the Babel of liturgies and 
forms of worship, and the confusing variety of creeds, confessions, 
and theological systems perpetually re-arranging the same bits of 
doctrine in kaleidoscopic fashion together with new fads—all these 
are the unavoidable outcome of a long, seemingly inexorable process 
of disintegration; not indeed that some factors of dissolution were 
not already at work in, say, the first six hundred years of 
Christianity, but that Medieval Christendom was no longer able 
to cope with the forces which hit, at times with cataclysmic violence, 
a religious culture and Church institutions which had thus far 
offered a reasonably consistent image. This of course does not 
mean that everything went from bad to worse in all possible 
domains. Religious and cultural revolutions can boast some positive 
achievements, but it cannot be denied that they did play havoc 
with what seemed to be an acceptable state of affairs; the upheaval 
they caused, and its immediate consequences cannot but be 
deprecated. Rossner reacts (some may think: overreacts) against 
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the anarchic condition of modern Christianity. He sees no other 
remedy than to turn about resolutely and repair the damaged 
contacts with the unadulterated catholic Tradition. The formula 
is repristination, not indeed in an antiquarian sense: we have lost 
faith in reconstitutions a la Viollet-le-Duc, some of which were, 
after all, more than bearable; but we must be renewed thoroughly 
in and by the Spirit which kept the Church from being utterly 
destroyed, and is able to triumph over all adverse powers. 

The crises which shook Christianity, the deviations from norms 
once recognized by all, the distortions, the innovations in doctrine 
and practice, which preceded and eventually caused the intitutional 
and theological confusion of our age, do not seem to worry Bishop 
Maguire overmuch. Regrettable as this confusion is, it represents 
for him nothing but the natural outcome of the evolution of the 
Church, and rather than intoning a dirge on Paradise lost—the 
Church, incidentally, was never a Paradise—he wishes that we 
make capital out of those positive elements which history has 
brought to light. With a robust optimism, he is ready to take 
everything in: “Catholic, 5 Evangelical, and Liberal elements, and even 
some elements in the contemporary ‘radical-secular’ approach . . . 
provided that they can be contained somehow within the context 
of the Church as a living and worshipping community.” And he 
is quite confident that the Anglican Church shall be able somehow 
to accommodate every fragment of doctrine and practice from 
other sources, thanks to its known power of assimilation, as long 
as these acquisitions do not bluntly contradict the faith of the 
Ecumenical Councils, of the Ecumenical Creeds, and of the Fathers 
of the Universal Church, to which, and to which alone, the 
Christians of the Anglican communion are expressly and ultimately 
committed. 6 

Now, the Bishop firmly believes that the incorporation of all 
such positive ingredients would benefit not only the Anglican 
communion, but the Orthodox as well, professing as it does the 
same integral paradosis. There seems to be in his words a subtle 
hint that we Orthodox might have some use for that kind of 
aggiornamento. At any rate, the implementation of the Lambeth 
proposals would foster the desired convergence of all forces of 
Christianity. 

The word “convergence” implies a process of indefinite duration: 
church bodies, not organically related to each other, neither friendly 
nor hostile, but tending consciously toward a common goal, no 
matter how precisely or loosely this goal is defined, become aware 


5 Here: “Catholic,” (upper case C), meaning “Roman Catholic.” 

6 We are simply rewording here a statement made by Bishop Maguire 
in a slightly different, but related, context. 
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of a certain kinship, by the very fact that they are moving in 
the same general direction; they become better informed about 
each other as their leaders or representatives meet in public 
assemblies or in private groups, facing honestly and squarely the 
issues which divide them. They show agreement on some “essentials,” 
and agree to disagree on “non-essentials,” trusting that, with the 
passing of time, some accord may be reached: a generous dream, 
which at first sight seems reasonable and hopeful; it almost looks 
as if, given patience and a modicum of good will, the “non-essentials” 
would of themselves fall into place and the oppositions vanish. 
Perhaps they would, although we all know that differences on 
“non-essentials” are usually stubborn and do not yield so easily. 
Furthermore, how does one tell “essentials” from “non-essentials”? 
The distinction between them just cannot be based unqualifiedly 
on Tradition, as is the case for dogma. 7 And if we take upon 
ourselves to decide, arbitrarily and empirically, then something 
which is important, but does not strike us as such, may be left 
out of the picture; this means that some part of the whole or 
some data of the problem will not be accounted for, and meanwhile 
the basis for an ecumenical agreement shrinks dangerously, perhaps 
fatally. We seem to be headed precisely for the “reductionism” or 
the “minimalism” which both the Professor and the Bishop rightly 
loathe. 

Rossner is also allergic to mergers, achieved or attempted, of 
which the “Consultation on Church Union” (C.O.C.U.) is an 
outstanding example. It has been accused of downgrading the 
importance of doctrinal formulations, deemed secondary to the 
achievement of organic unity, the resolution of theological differences 
being postponed until later. Now it is true that Rossner only 
repeats this (anonymous) charge, but neither does he deny it. 
At any rate he is on the record for denouncing the practice of 
drawing up compromise statements, elastic enough to be subscribed 
to by all participants in a study group or ecumenical commission, 
as each one choses to interpret them. The rule of the game is for 
each member of such committees to have his pet clause inserted 
in the final instrument, so that, at the time for adjournment, they 
can boast of having achieved a consensus, while each individual 


7 We are invincibly reminded of the sixteenth century quarrels between 
Protestant and Roman theologians. The latter objected to the principle 
Sola Scriptura on the grounds that every one interprets the Bible in his 
own fashion. They compared Scripture—disrespectfully!—to a postiche nose 
of wax which can be modeled any odd way. The simile infuriated John 
Calvin, who at this point replaced arguments by invectives. The fact that 
some theologoumena cannot be proved to stand in necessary relation to 
the dogma does not mean that they may be set aside without damage to 
the Paradosis as a whole. 
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participant stands immovable by his own sense , which is not 
necessarily that of his denominational standards. 

What is particularly disquieting is that some “professional” 
ecumenists, intent as they are upon developing techniques for the 
restoration of Church unity, have at times allowed themselves to 
grow insensitive to the scruples of their “minority” colleagues, who 
are reluctant to accept what they regard as ambiguous statements 
or proposals, and who are impolite enough to say bluntly: non 
possumus. In the presence of usually well meant, but somewhat 
too ingenious procedures, we had no compunction in drawing the 
above sketch, which will probably appear to some as caricatural; 
but a shock treatment may be in order here. 

Bishop Maguire probably agrees in substance, while retaining 
his conviction that ultimately the “non-essentials,” and some 
essentials to boot, on which Christians differ, will be re-integrated 
in a real synthesis, not a piece of patchwork. He believes that in 
this is the special grace of Anglicanism: not merely the fruit of 
an eclectic humanism, nor the peculiar gift of Anglo-Saxons for 
bringing seemingly unbridgeable institutional or cultural gaps. The 
assumption is that such elements, which would be welcome in the 
prospective aggiornamento, are genuine parts of the original paradosis, 
which have been diversely retained, valued, or else neglected or 
entirely dropped by the various church bodies, sects and groups. 
Thus there would be no innovation, but rather the reclaiming and 
restoring of the riches that can continue growing. Positive features 
of early Christianity often have become distorted for being severed 
from the main stream of the Church, which gave them life and 
meaning. 

A recent issue of Time magazine, 8 dealing with the religious 
aspects of modern youth groups in America, might provide an 
illustration, admittedly extreme. The Early Church has known, 
and successfully contained or restrained similar groups of enthusiasts, 
which were often a cause of deep concern to the responsible leaders 
of the “Establishment.” Saint Paul recognized speaking-in-tongues 
as a charism, but had to warn his Corinthians against making it 
a show, or regarding it as the supreme achievement in Christian 
life. A few Saints, in the West and in the East, made themselves 
conspicuous by their extravagance. Saint Francis of Assisi 
occasionally went into a clowning act, and the Orthodox menaia 
list the Fools in Christ as a special category of Saints. Now, 
can the “Jesus Revolution” be a modern version, hippie style, of 
those early and Medieval off-center manifestations? And, if we 
may borrow an expression used both by the Bishop and the 
Professor, can it be “baptized” and be received in contemporary 


*Time, June 21, 1971, pp. 56 ff. 
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Church life? 9 An answer to this question calls for a thorough 
“testing the Spirits,” one criterion among others being a serious 
consideration of what has been thought or done thus far, since the 
Church is not an ideological creation, but is rooted in the past 
and involved in cultural factors, even though it is not bound nor 
enslaved by them. 


Ill 

The prospect for a reduction of differences among Christians 
and for an eventual recovery of catholicity is contingent upon a 
multitude of concrete factors, of which we would examine a few, 
lest we would indulge in wishful thinking. It is generally understood 
that our efforts to overcome the dis-integration and to foster the 
re-integration of Christianity could be pursued in the following 
three fields: institutional, liturgical, and doctrinal. 

Institutional factors are obviously of great importance. Yet 
they did not prevent the once undivided Christendom from falling 
apart. The Western Patriarchate was not spared dissensions and 
schisms any more than the Orthodox Church of the East, and 
once Rome was estranged from Byzantium and chose to follow 
an idependent course, its unity, no longer catholic in the strict 
sense of this word, was maintained only by the iron rule and 
rigorous exercise of juridical power, starting a process of centralization 
which has lasted to our days. This did not forestall the explosion 
of the sixteenth-century Reformation, nor the dismemberment of 
Western Christendom. We need not recall the well-known peripeties 
of this historical drama. It will suffice here to point to the ensuing 
atomization of modern Christian denominations, groups and sects, 10 
particularly observable in the contemporary U.S.A., and to the sore 
plight of our Roman Catholic brethren. The authority of the Holy 
See and the canonical legislation which derived both its strength 
and its weakness from the old Ius Romanum, seems powerless to 


9 Such manifestations, which amount at times to mass hysteria and may 
soon be replaced by other fads, are commonly observed among young 
people intensely sincere, and among some of the younger clergy who find 
themselves at odds with the etiquette of their respective denominations. The 
Orthodox youth seem to have resisted better. They are neither “monkish” 
nor puritanical, and can be just as enthusiastic as their opposite numbers, 
but the balalaikas are strictly for external use. 

10 The adjective “Christian” in this context is not to be taken univocally. 
In several instances one may question whether it was appropriately retained 
in the protocol of several church bodies. The evolution of Unitarianism is 
telltale: from a religious group taking its directives from the teaching of 
Christ, while rejecting the dogma of the Trinity, to a nominally “Christian” 
humanism, and finally to an association for ethical culture. 
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keep in line laymen, priests, and even bishops. 11 The actual unity 
of the Roman communion in those circumstances supposes a 
general admission that no way was found thus far to reduce radical 
oppositions within the Church, and that the only thing to do is 
to hush them up, pending some compromised solution. 

Bishop Maguire admits that Anglicanism has its problems 
when confronted with the necessity of maintaining the Anglican 
image to any degree of consistency, and we wonder whether the 
unity of the institution as preserved by the Establishment or by 
rulings from the superior authorities, is not in a certain measure 
fictitious, and whether the bracketing together of a threefold 
understanding of the Church, “high,” “low,” and “broad,” is possible 
only through a gentlemen’s agreement not to discuss the matter, 
any attempt at a rationalization notwithstanding. We must recognize, 
for fairness’ sake, that there has been a considerable tuning down 
of the ecclesiastical discussions which rocked the Church of England 
in the nineteenth century; at any rate, they were meant for home 
consumption only, and the general orientation of Anglicanism today 
seems to have gained a few degrees toward the catholic pole 
marker. 12 

The Orthodox Church of the East, following the collapse of 
Byzantium, the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, and the Russian 
Revolution, has shown a remarkable adaptability, under trying 
circumstances, to the conditions created by the rise of new national 
units or new political regimes. The record, as we know, is not 
without blemish. Contemporary Orthodoxy is plagued by the 
perpetuation of competing and overlapping national jurisdictions, 
colonies, as it were, of autonomous Churches in the Old World, 
precisely when the younger generations are trying hard to “integrate,” 
when the problem of their ancestral origins becomes for them 
purely academic, and when American converts need no longer 
feel out of luck because they are neither Greeks nor Slavs. Only 
insofar as those traces of philetism, a heresy condemned by 
Orthodox synods, are wiped out clean, will Orthodoxy be able 
to play a significant part in the future of Western Christianity, 
particularly on the American scene. The “Standing Conference of 
Orthodox Bishops” (S.C.O.B.A.) is after all only an ad hoc 
assembly working ultimately for the establishment, or the restoration, 
of a full canonical order. 


u Witness the quasi-schismatic situation of a number of Dutch Roman 
Catholics, and the difficulties of reconciling the principle of the collegiality 
of the Episcopate, adopted at Vatican II, with the jurisdictional prerogatives 
of the Papacy, as implemented by the Curia. 

12 To the extent that the adjective “Protestant,” in the denominational 
appellation “Protestant Episcopal Church,” is increasingly resented by many 
Americans of the Anglican communion. 
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That the liturgical institution constitutes an integrating principle 
of the life and thought of the Christian is incontrovertible; to what 
extent may be discussed. As a matter of fact, Bishop Maguire, from 
the vantage point of Anglicanism, expresses some reservations, “for 
it is not really just liturgical conformity, based upon the uniform 
use of the Book of Common Prayer, which has held us [viz. 
Anglicans] together.” As seen from without, the liturgy of the 
Church of England, under the classical beauty of the style and its 
ritual, conceals a bewildering variety of theological interpretations. 
What the officiant recites and does is not necessarily what he 
thinks and what he believes. The same Prayer Book is used by 
the Anglo-Catholics (a Catholicism spoken with an Oxford, rather 
than with a Roman accent), by the Evangelicals, and, amazingly 
so, by a number of individual clergymen, including bishops, won 
over or enticed by the secularism of modern culture. It would 
seem, then,, that the unity which the liturgy of the Church of 
England is supposed to bring about is rather nominal. Professor 
Rossner goes as far as denouncing the discrepancy between the 
Eucharistic formulae, not only of the Anglican liturgy, but of 
various denominations, including the liturgy of Taize, which all 
“remain the same sixteenth century heresies,” and the writings of 
prominent theologians from the same church groups, “all orthodox 
in doctrine” ( loc . cit., footnote, p. 131). This statement is assuredly 
in need of some elucidation. It points, however, to the high 
desirability of ascertaining the nature of the relation between 
doctrine and liturgy, and the conditions in which liturgical uniformity 
may become a valid factor of ecumenical unity. 

To begin with, liturgy should not be confused with sets of 
rubrics, ceremonial regulations, the color of vestments, or the 
quality of wax candles; to be sure these elements are not negligible, 
but remain subordinate and instrumental; they would never be 
thought to be the essence, or of the essence, of the liturgy. We 
would probably all agree on this point, which, however, tends to 
be forgotten in practice by sextons, or by parlor liturgists. If the 
liturgy is defined as the reasonable service of the Church to God, 
XoyiKf] Xaxpeia, rationale obsequium, then we must behold and 
hear it as the paramount witness of the Paradosis, which is not 
primarily the passing on of ancient bits of doctrine down the ages, 
but rather the continuous experience of the Church, drawing old 
and new riches from the treasury of the Gospel event. 

Liturgy, therefore, is not on the same level as common doctrines 
generally received, or well-founded opinions; it does not have to 
conform itself to them, but, on the contrary, to measure and control 
them, and this is likely the meaning of the adage Lex orandi, lex 
credendi . 13 Our privilege and our duty as Christians is to enter 


13 This slogan, like all slogans, has to be used with caution. It has been 
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resolutely into the liturgical mystery, and to surrender; it is not a 
matter of like and dislike, a matter of free choice: this would be 
a form of “heresy”—atpsoiq. Hence also the study of liturgy is 
not an affair of mere technical expertness, to be discussed by 
archaeologists and scholars as if they were performing a post 
mortem . Any liturgical reform which would be considered from 
that angle, or be undertaken in view of immediate ecclesiastical 
suitability, would yield nothing better than a cheap patchwork, a 
synthetic Ersatz . 14 It is precisely because Orthodox people did 
penetrate, and continue to penetrate, generation after generation, 
to the very heart of the altar-centered mystery, in the company of 
the Saints whose icons surround them, and of the departed ones 
who are at rest with God, because of this, and of this alone, that 
we have a vital message for the Christian world. 

The cooperation advocated at Lambeth between Anglican and 
Orthodox theologians bears primarily on doctrinal matters, either 
because problems of doctrine affect interchurch relations at a 
highly sensitive point, or because doctrine is seen as ultimately 
controlling the whole of Christian life. The former alternative might 
be challenged: it is true that church bodies are divided from each 
other by doctrinal differences, but right doctrine is not of itself 
divisive; what it divides is truth from non-truth, full truth from 
half truth, and if seekers after truth rise one against another in 
bitterness and resentment, we may doubt that their opinions are 
equally built, if at all, on the truth of the Gospel. As for the 
control which doctrine exercises and should exercise, it is urgent 
that it be defined accurately, and we shall try to formulate a few 
of the necessary qualifications in the remaining portions of this 
article. 

Professor Rossner is bewildered, as we all are, by the theological 
anarchy which undermines the witness of Protestant church bodies, 
which may well be aware of their plight, but unable effectively 
to react. He is not less concerned about doctrinal dissensions 
among his fellow Anglican theologians, the readiness of some to 
welcome the newest and wildest fads, or their taking extreme 
liberties with the definitions of the early Councils, which after 
all, they are pledged to receive, but which they tend often to 
regard as museum pieces . 15 Bishop Maguire would rather soften 


sometimes reversed to: Lex credendi, lex orandi, and translated: “So we 
believe, so we pray,” which is not necessarily false, but is open to a ques¬ 
tionable interpretation, as if the rationale for prayer were contingent upon 
man’s subjective understanding of his relationship to God. 

14 We dare not suggest that the new Roman anaphorae composed by a 
liturgical commission after Vatican II fall into that category, but we find 
it hard to recognize them as an outstanding monument of catholic Tradition. 

15 See particularly, art. cit. y the paragraph beginning toward the middle 
of p. 118. 
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into “diversity” what Rossner calls “discordance,” and rationalize 
it under the serviceable rubric of “comprehensiveness,” as if the 
diverse theological systems and the explanations they give of the 
dogma did set out authentic aspects of a multi-faceted truth. It 
is correct that no particular exposition will ever express adequately 
the riches of the Revelation; theological formulae have a limited 
scope, yet it should remain clear that some dissonances just cannot 
be reduced into harmony, and that the old-fashioned principles of 
identity and contradiction cannot be abused with impunity. 

The doctrinal unity of Orthodox teaching ought not to be 
regarded as monolithic. Not all Orthodox theologians understand 
Christian truth in exactly the same way, nor are they compelled 
to do so, as if they were strapped in a straight jacket. Contemporary 
Orthodox theology offers an astonishing variety. At a recent meeting 
of the Orthodox Theological Society of America, Fr. Schmemann 
enumerated the principal approaches which are used today: the 
historical approach, seen as the key to the right understanding of 
the faith, often by concentrating on one period arbitrarily regarded 
as normative; the metaphysical approach, which supposes that one 
particular philosophy is chosen as a framework for the elaboration 
of a theological system; the anti-Western approach, which shares 
in the sin of all anti-something’s, specifically as if the West had 
produced nothing that is not useless or harmful; and finally the 
contrary of the latter: borrowing the categories and methods of 
the West, where they eventually make sense, and adapting them 
forcibly to the predicament of the Eastern Church, where they do 
not fit . 16 So we are confronted with the question: “What is it 
that makes these different approaches Orthodox or not?” 

The answer, admittedly too broad by far, is to be sought in 
the fact that all Orthodox theologians judge of the final validity 
of any system of doctrine in reference to the Paradosis, whose 
authority is recognized as objective and absolute. Here we come 
into contact with the Eternal, Personal Truth of the Logos, which 
is brought home to every believer by the infallible witness of the 
Holy Spirit. We do not regard our act of faith as a subjective 
appropriation of this testimony, but as depending on the fact that 
the motion of the Holy Spirit is received by the Church as a 
whole, everywhere, in every age; proclaimed as dogma through 
the voice of the Ecumenical Councils, and taught by our hierarchs, 
who are the responsible guardians and teachers of catholic truth. 

Hence the relationship of doctrinal teaching, that is, 
theologoumena and theological systems, to the dogma of the 
Church, is, in a sense, proportional to the relation between the 


16 The calvinizing Confession of Cyril Lukaris, and the Confessions of 
Peter Moghila and Dositheus of Jerusalem, which draw on Western Counter 
Reformation theology, are examples of the last tendency. 
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K^puyjicx (“preaching”) and the btbocx 1 ! (“teaching”). The validity 
of the second term in each member of the analogy is measured by 
the extent of its dependence upon the first term. There is a difference, 
however, in that the connection between Krjpuypa and bibocxq 
makes the latter infallible, whereas the unofficial teaching of our 
theologians is liable to error and subject to correction. Now the 
fact that theological statements are always negotiable does not 
authorize theologians to attribute to the dogma, which they profess 
to explain and to exploit, the inherent weakness of their own human 
teaching, under pretence that the dogma was proclaimed by human 
voices and the Truth of the Revelation handed down by human 
agents. It is all the more deplorable that too many scholars, either 
in Protestant circles, and of Rossner’s admission, some Anglican 
theologians, and perhaps also, we are afraid, a number of Roman 
Catholics, do just that, when they smuggle relativism into the dogma 
and begin to sort out what they can take at face value, and what 
they re-interpret, or demythologize. By so doing, they nullify 
unwittingly every hope of re-grouping the forces of Christianity, 
because their plea for doctrinal unity rests precariously on eroded 
foundations. 


IV 

It must be recognized that, in the actual circumstances the 
gathering of Christianity cannot be realized on the basis of 
institutional, liturgical, or doctrinal factors considered in isolation 
from each other. This again follows from the fact that Church 
Tradition, the Paradosis, is not mere transmission of a system of 
policy, or of a manner of worship, or of dogmatic formulae and 
theologoumena, but of a way of life, initiated at Pentecost and 
followed by successive generations. Genuine Christianity is at once 
light, order, and supernatural power, these three, and we may see 
there a reflection of the Trinity, “One in Essence and Undivided.” 
Orthodoxy, because it is essentially paradotic, must therefore be 
defined as a way of life, an ethos, even before it qualifies as 
“ortho-doxy,” in the sense: “correct thinking .” 17 The life-event, the 
life in Christ, determines the concept, not conversely. And this 
order follows, after all, the pattern of nature. Children at first are 
fed, before being taught, and they learn to walk before learning 
the letters. The religious development in adults is not so very 
dissimilar. They start from what is called by Frenchmen: “a 
charcoal burner’s faith .” 18 They pray like him and with him, and 


17 No direct reference here to the specific meaning attached to this 
word during the quarrel on the images, when the word “Orthodox” was 
used specifically for the iconophiles. 

18 La foi du charbonnier, that is, the elemental religion of some uncouth 
fellow from the backwoods. 
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from there on they experience, and they begin vitally to understand . 19 
Clement of Alexandria’s Paedagogos led his disciples from merit; 
(“faith”) to y vSoiq (“knowledge”). It is common knowledge that 
converts are seldom won by arguments, but in live encounter with 
the Living God. 

Orthodox ethos is of one piece, all-embracing, and exercising 
its control even on that which man could legitimately call his 
private affair. It rules our ways and our days according to the 
uninterrupted rythm of its sacramental framework, of its liturgical 
cycle, of its feasts and of its fasts. It is not just added, juxtaposed, 
or adapted to a natural, secular ethos, which it would help upwards 
to new heights; it is the ethos of a new life, the ethos of the new 
man in Christ. This is precisely what makes Orthodoxy “catching” 
as well as demanding, and on this account it has been able to 
play a leading part in assembling nations and peoples ethnically 
and culturally remote from each other. It is difficult to see what 
is the common denominator of Hellenes, Russians, the mosaic of 
Christian populations in the Balkans, and the Arab Syrians of 
the Antiochian Patriarchate, if not precisely their sharing in the 
Orthodox ethos. And it is again the same Orthodox way of life 
which keeps its hold on the minorities of the American diaspora. 
It would be too far-fetched to evoke here some nostalgic dream 
of the bygone Byzantine glories—very poetic, but no explanation 
whatever for the fact of “plain American” converts, U.S. born, 
or immigrants from various national or denominational backgrounds, 
whom apparently nothing predestined to seek God’s mercy in the 
Orthodox fold! We are writing this without benefit of computerized 
statistics, but merely from our daily observations at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, or from going over, say, the names of clergy listed in 
the Church’s yearbook. The effective power of assimilation is all 
the more impressive when contrasted with the national prejudices 
imported by immigrants from the old countries and the jurisdictional 
rivalries which prevent or slow down their integration. Sparks do 
fly and harsh words are exchanged; it is deplorable, but the 
contenders would permit no one to raise the slightest doubt as to 
their common assertion of identity: Orthodox all! 

Professor Rossner and Bishop Maguire are in agreement on the 
fact that Christianity depends essentially on an ethos which creates 
a definite “understanding of things.” The Christian Weltanschauung 


19 To conclude from this that Orthodoxy favors obscurantism would be 
a serious mistake. From a blind instinct of adoration, a man awakens to 
the light increate, applies his spiritual powers to gain some human under¬ 
standing of the Divine Truth, and finds in that increased knowledge an 
added motive for a life of obedience. The progression is akin to the 
ascent in spiral described by the mystics, as light and power gradually 
increase with each revolution. 
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commands the doctrine of the Church and its manifold applications. 
The Bishop sees Anglicanism itself as a way of life, with a religious 
culture, an ethos and a psychology of its own. We would not be 
impertinent and contradict. Yet we cannot refrain from thinking 
that the Anglican ethos, precisely because it is Anglican, that is, 
an ethos proper to the populations of the Commonwealth, and 
shared in various degrees by nations or individuals using English 
as their “first language,” cannot very well play in the West the 
integrating part which Orthodoxy has played historically in the 
East, and is apt to play, God willing, in the diaspora. Furthermore, 
is the Anglican ethos to be so sharply set off from, say, that of 
the Free Churches, or of middle-of-the-way American Protestantism? 
Our personal impression may be entirely false, and we will gladly 
accept correction. Rossner insists, rightly so it seems, that the 
“psychological difference between the ethos of Anglicanism and 
the ethos of Orthodoxy must be faced squarely and honestly,” if 
any cooperation is to be fruitful. We just cannot imagine fragments 
of disparate cultures being pieced together in view of achieving 
artificially a common way of life, for any ethos is the product of 
a slow, generally anonymous development from the inside, and it 
does not leave any leeway for a change of course. The only thing 
for a person to do is to find himself by losing himself into it. 


V 

The primary intent of the Anglican prelates meeting at Lambeth 
Palace was to invite the Orthodox to a fresh examination of their 
theological positions. Both Professor Rossner and Bishop Maguire 
spoke to these proposals. We have consciously broadened the 
perspective, perhaps unduly, so as to gaze at the entire ecumenical 
horizon, and it is time we come back to the original theme. The 
question which is implicity addressed to us is in reality: “What 
do you Orthodox regard as necessary or advisable conditions to 
make a theological dialogue with Anglicans fruitful?” This question 
can be answered in general terms by simply enumerating a number 
of guiding principles. We could do no better in this than referring 
to the five points listed in the conclusion of a paper by Fr. Theodore 
Stylianopoulos, which appeared in the same issue of the Quarterly 
as Rossner’s article, and which the Bishop quotes approvingly . 20 
If more specific answers are desired, namely as to which theological 
positions we cannot reasonably be expected to surrender, we can 
only express our personal opinions as an Orthodox Christian, at 
our own risk, and subject to the judgment of the hierarchy. For 


20 “New Theology and the Orthodox Tradition” in St. Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 14:3, pp. 136-154. 



this reason, I shall drop the editorial “We.” I trust, however, that 
I will not find myself sensibly isolated from my Orthodox fellow 
theologians. 

I do regard the dogma of Nicaea, as promoted, expounded, 
and interpreted by the Fathers, to be the indispensable foundation 
for the development of a sound theology, and I shall hereafter 
itemize a few topics which I believe are essential to a systematic 
exposition of the Paradosis. They are distinctly Orthodoxy’s own, 
since nowhere else, and at no time, was the Nicene faith brought 
up to a greater degree of consistencey. The list is far from complete 
and is offered only by way of suggestion. 

Theology . The obvious start should be from the revelation 
of the Trinity of the Divine Persons, foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament, made explicit in the fulness of time, when the Word 
was made flesh. It is the only key to a balanced understanding 
of the divine economy, as it was formulated by the Greek Fathers, 
especially the great Cappadocians, and developed by St. Gregory 
Palamas who, in defense of the Hesychasts, pointed to the 
consequences of the dogma for the immediate participation of men 
in the Divine life. 21 I am afraid that the approach of Western 
Scholasticism, whose starting point is an abstract notion of God 
(Deus = Deitas ) logically prior, as it were, to the distinction of 
the hypostases which came to be regarded as pure relations within 
the Godhead, tends to re-introduce surreptitiously the ancient 
modalistic heresy in a milder form; at any rate, it accounts for 
the split of classical Western theology into two treatises practically 
independent from each other: the former, which could be accepted 
for discussion by the most demanding Unitarian, is a metaphysical 
exposition of God’s modes of being; the latter, an elaboration of 
the Trinitarian dogma conceived less as a mystery than as the 
limit-case of a metaphysics of relation. This rationalizing approach 
seems to have dominated or conditioned in some way or other the 
theology of the West to our days, the challenge of radical theologians 
notwithstanding. 

Christology. The question addressed by Jesus to his disciples: 
“Who do you say that I am?” (Matt. 16:15), would have been 
unhesitatingly answered by all Christians, save rare exceptions, 
until quite recently, which does not mean that the motives or the 
implications of this answer: “The Christ, of course!” were equally 
perceived by all. This unanimity does not exist any more. Among 
those who regard themselves or who are regarded as Christians, 
the judgments vary: “There is nothing about Christ, granted that 


21 lncidentally, Bishop Maguire mentions the doctrine of the Hesychasts 
as one of the Orthodox possessions of which the Anglicans should be 
covetous. 
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he actually existed, which might in any way distinguish him from 
other men.” His personal character is described as that of “a 
mystic,” “a religious fanatic,” “a revolutionist.” Some would recognize 
in him a quality which raises him above common mankind, and 
some would confess with Saint Peter: “You are the Son of the 
Living God.” All such opinions are represented in the theological 
spectrum of our age, sensitive to the influence of positivism, 
historicism, modernism, and generally adverse to dogmatic statements 
or wary of a so-called “propositional faith.” Some bands of that 
spectrum are decidedly not within the range of the catholic paradosis, 
and I do not see any way of “baptizing” them, no matter how 
comprehensive we think we can afford to be. It seems to me that, 
from the Middle Ages onward, the focus of Western Christianity 
differed from that of Post-Chalcedonian Orthodoxy. Jesus Christ 
as a man, according to everyday parlance and prayer style, is 
the primary concern of Western Christians. Christmas is the 
popular celebration of the year, rather than Easter. Liturgical prayer 
is mostly addressed to God, “through Jesus Christ the Lord.” In 
the seventeenth century, Pascal, relating his great spiritual experience, 
mentions “the God of Jesus Christ.” For the Orthodox, the pivot 
of the Christian year is Easter, and the Gospel for the day is 
the prologue of Saint John: it is the eternally begotten Who, in 
the night of the Resurrection from the tomb where He was laid 
as a man, “trampled down Death by death.” Of course, His 
humanity is not forgotten, but the accent is on His divinity: we 
address Him as “Lord Jesus Christ, our God!” We acclaim Him 
as “One of the Holy Trinity.” 22 This is no late dogmatic development, 
but a faithful echo of the earliest Tradition. Did not the Apostle 
Thomas the doubter exclaim: “My Lord and my God ”? To be 
sure, the import of these quotations should not be exaggerated. It 
is clear, however, that such factors as the rise of humanism in 
the Renaissance, the rationalism of the Enlightenment, and the 
secularism of our contemporary culture were and are favorable 
to an understanding of the Person and the mission of Christ 
in terms akin to Nestorianism. This trend is most observable in 
some American Protestant circles and among some Roman Catholic 
radicals. 23 I shall leave it to my Anglican colleagues to decide 
where they belong. The Orthodox Church stands fast by the 


22 Second antiphon of the Divine Liturgy. On the orthodoxy of the 
formula Unus de Trinitate in came passus est, which served as a theme 
for Scholastic disputations in the western Medieval schools, see Fr. 
Meyendorff’s book Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Corpus Books, 
1969), chapter 4. 

z3 This may account, at least partly, for the lack of interest or the 
disfavor shown by a substantial number of our contemporaries toward 
Marian doctrines. 
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faith of Chalcedon, with a definitely Cyrillian accent, 24 and I 
doubt very much that she would ever reconsider or tune down 
her understanding of the crucial point of the Christian paradosis. 

Anthropology. The common doctrine of the Orthodox Church 
contains the most distinctive exposition of what Tradition and 
experience have taught us concerning the nature and destiny of 
man. Our anthropology starts from the affirmation of Scripture 
that man was created “in the image and after the likeness of 
God” (Gen. 1:26)—perhaps one of those doublets common in 
Semitic literatures, but which was constructively interpreted by the 
theologians of Orthodoxy. Their teaching is characterized by an 
unlimited optimism; they see the nature of man as created by God 
susceptible of further enrichment; man is not a fully developed 
specimen of Aristotle’s “rational animal”; it would be more correct 
to say that he is not completely a man as long as his spirit is not 
attuned to the Holy Spirit; by making use of his natural resources, 
his intelligence and his free will, he is able to grow, through 
knowledge and obedience, “to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13); the design of creation will be 
carried through without fault; sin or death shall not prevail. The 
contrast is absolute with the systems of anthropology developed 
by the Western theologians, who found themselves bogged down 
in a quandary: either the moral self-sufficiency of a repentent 
sinner to save himself from the consequences of his sin with a 
modicum of help from God, or the inhuman absolutism of 
ultra-Augustinism: double predestination and the sola gratia dictum; 
man is saved, but not healed. Between these two types of theological 
arrogance, Medieval Schoolmen and the theologians of the Counter 
Reformation had vainly tried to find a via media. The theological 
extremes have been, if not radically disowned, at least rendered 
harmless, and so to speak, “de-fused,” but not replaced. Thus far 
no purely secular anthropology has ever been able to fill the 
vacuum, since, by definition, it lacks the dimensions of the 
Transcendent and the Eschatological. In these circumstances, it 
would seem that the anthropology of the Greek Fathers, on account 
of its inherent dynamism, its reliance on the order of creation, 
and the unlimited orientation of man forward and upward, unto 
the fulfillment of the indefectible plan of God, may offer a sound 
theological foundation for building up a science of man. In this, 
I see one of the valuable assets of Orthodoxy, and I have reason 
to believe that it would be favorably received by our fellow 
Christians. 


24 That is, by adding a directional indicative to the balancing of clauses 
in the dogma of Chalcedon: “ . . . according to the Divinity,. .. according to 
the Humanity.” 
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Ecclesiology. The subject is highly controversial, and the road 
to a common understanding most hazardous. My remarks shall be 
short, and perhaps unduly blunt; they are not those of an expert 
on matters whose disposition, at any rate, belongs exclusively to 
the hierarchy. All of us, Orthodox, Roman Catholics, and Anglicans, 
recognize the Apostolic succession of the bishops as an indispensable 
condition of the authenticity of the Church as a society. But are 
we really speaking the same language? We are ready to admit that 
the completeness and reliability of episcopal lists in a given 
Church can seldom, if ever, be established beyond doubt. But 
granted that the fact could be ascertained, it would still be only 
one factor, by no means decisive, in a problem which has two 
dimensions: historical and dogmatic. The latter requires that the 
canons of the Undivided Church be kept in faithful continuity, or 
homogeneously developed; in other words, that a Church, in the 
person of its hierarchs, would abide indefectibly by the Apostolic 
Tradition. If this continuity is broken at any point in history, I 
fail to see how, short of a formal recanting the aberrant doctrine 
or practice which proved to be the cause of the rupture, anything 
could possibly heal, not only the schism, but, if the dogma itself 
is involved, the heresy. Of course, all decisions as to the steps to 
be taken, or the conditions to be imposed, must be left to the 
discretion of the hierarchy as a whole, but it seems to me that 
if the dogma, that is, in the last resort, the authority of the 
Apostolic Tradition, has been questioned, the challenge cannot 
be ignored, nor glossed over in the name of a mythical inclusiveness, 
which would only lead to a medley of incompatible opinions, 
Apostolic succession being the first victim. The sacramental life 
of the Church is another terrain on which the Orthodox position 
ought to be thoroughly investigated, over against the theories 
advanced in other Churches or sects, or privately held by individual 
Christians. Here again, made-up consensus are the chief danger, 
which is conspicuous when the discussions happen to bear on the 
Eucharist. I shall not insist, having recently expressed myself in a 
note which, not too surprisingly, ignited some fireworks. 25 

The above remarks should be construed in no way like agenda 
in view of inter-Church conversations; they merely express some 
of the things which are first in my mind and close to my heart. 
They do not cover all that is important in Orthodox theology, but 
they may answer partly the request of our Anglican colleagues, 
who urged us to declare our mind. Bishop Maguire even wishes 
that the exchange of views recommended by the Anglican Committee 
at Lambeth would lead to the formulation of a joint statement of 
faith. But dare we look so far ahead, and would it be so desirable? 


25 “An Ecumenical Consensus on the Eucharist?” in St. Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly 15:1/2, pp. 81-84. 
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One more “Confession,” which would not be sanctioned by the 
authority of a General Council, but merely be an attempt at 
re-interpreting Christian faith for men of the twentieth century! 
Confessions are most of the time occasional documents, composed 
in view of rapidly changing situations, often under the pressure 
of ecclesiastical or political controversies; as such, they are bound 
to become irrelevant soon. New dogmatic confessions do not appear 
germane to the genius of Orthodoxy. Those of Lukaris, Peter 
Moghila, and Dositheus, in the wake and after the pattern of the 
Western Confessions and Catechisms of the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation, can hardly be recognized as a normal production of 
the Orthodox Church of the East. What we need is not an up-dating 
of our tenets, but an unconditional acceptance of the catholic 
Paradosis and of all its implications for our lives, and a thorough 
indoctrination of our people in the faith proclaimed and lived day 
after day by the Church. It will belong to us to find the most 
suitable ways to teach our charges, but I doubt that an omnibus 
declaration, so to speak ex cathedra , would achieve much. I fail 
to see what could prevent a new statement of faith drafted jointly 
by Anglicans and Orthodox from becoming rapidly obsolete, 
considering the rhythm of our modern life. Would it, then, have 
to be relegated to the limbo of other documents of the past, 
informative, but not normative of the faith? 26 But we do feed on 
a Living Tradition, not on fossils preserved in a glass case. I hate 
to sound like Cassandra, but I find it hard to believe that cautiously 
tailored documents issued from some conference room, can 
accomplish the miracle of restoring the unity of Christians in 
the Apostolic faith. This is why we solemnly pray in the Great 
Litany: “For the peace of the whole world, for the welfare of 
God’s holy Churches, and for the union of all, Lord have mercy!” 


26 Like, for instance, the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. promulgating 
a new Confession in 1967, and publishing simultaneously the Book of 
Confessions , a collection of doctrinal instruments of various Reformed 
bodies, including the Westminster Confession of Faith and the two 
Catechisms , which thus far had been the official standards of most 
Presbyterian Churches. See the harsh criticism of such moves in the article 
of Professor Rossner, loc. cit., p. 131. 
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In Memoriam 

Nicholas S. Timasheff 

t March 9, 1970 


Nicholas S. Timasheff was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, on November 
9, 1886. His father was the President of the State Bank and later became 
Minister of Commerce and Industry for the Imperial Government. Timasheff 
graduated from the Emperor Alexander College, a special law school in 
St. Petersburg. He continued his studies at the University of Strasburg, and 
upon his return to Russia, at the University of St. Petersburg. In 1914 he 
received the degree of Master of Law, and in 1916 the Doctorate of Law 
from St. Petersburg University. His scholarly interests were concentrated 
initially on criminal law. His Master’s and Doctoral dissertations, Probation 
(The Conditional suspension of Sentence), and The Criminal Instigation 
of the Masses , were connected with this area. Nevertheless, he did not 
limit himself to the simple, formal study of the norms of criminal law, 
but put forth the proposition that criminal acts are linked to the conditions 
of social life. The deep tremors brought about in social life by the First 
World War and the Revolution naturally strengthened Timasheff’s interest 
in social problems, and facilitated his transition from the study of criminal 
to social questions. After beginning his lectures at St. Petersburg University, 
in 1916 he transferred to the post of professor in the Department of 
Economics at the Polytechnical Institute of the same city. There he began 
his course on “Law from the Social Point of View.” He wrote a special 
book entitled The Sociology of Law, which was never published—even the 
author did not retain the manuscript. The threat of arrest by the Communist 
police was hanging over his head, and fortunately, Timasheff, together with 
his wife and brother, were able to leave the country. 

While living abroad, Timasheff at all times maintained his connection 
with the Russian emigration. At the same time he fully entered and occupied 
a prominent position within the professional circle of European and 
American universities. Following a short stay in Germany, he moved to 
Czechoslovakia and became a professor at the University of Prague. From 
1928 to 1936 he lived in France and conducted lectures at the Institute of 
Slavic Studies at the Sorbonne. In 1936, upon the invitation of Harvard 
University, he came to America to teach sociology. In 1940 he accepted 
the position of professor of Sociology at the Graduate School of Fordham 
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University. He held this post until 1957, at which time he became Professor 
Emeritus. He also lectured at Marymount and other American colleges. At 
the same time he travelled to Europe for lectures at the invitation of 
European universities. His fundamental works in the field of sociology 
appeared during this period. He recalled from memory the manuscript on 
the sociology of law which had been left behind in the Soviet Union. He 
reworked it and it was published in 1939 as an Introduction to the Sociology 
of Law. The book was highly acclaimed by scholarly critics not only as 
an introduction to the sociology of law, but as a general sociological theory 
of law which gave new impetus to the various branches of the social 
sciences. Among his other books which achieved great fame were the 
following: Social Theory, Its Nature and Growth (1955), which was 
used as a textbook in several universities, The Sociology of Luigi Sturzo 
(1962), and War and Revolution: A Sociological Analysis (1965). 

Timasheff did not consider social processes to be a result of purely 

external conditions. They were determined, in his opinion, not only by 

physical, biological or economic factors, but also by psychological factors—as 
a manifestation of the creative human spirit. As the fundamental subject of 
sociological investigation, he considered the homo socius to be simultaneously 
the product of the interaction of human beings and a participant in the 
creation of new social attitudes. He attached great significance to the legal 
standardization of social life. According to Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin 
of Harvard University, who also had begun his scholarly work at St. 

Petersburg University, Timasheff was “one of the world’s prominent scholars 
in the field of sociology and the social sciences, and one of the great 

thinkers, professors and educators of American students and the humanity 
of our time in general” (cf. Collection in Honor of N. S. Timasheff, On 
Themes Russian and General , N.Y., 1965, p. 13; the same collection also 
contains a list of his scholarly works as compiled by his daughter, pp. 55-70). 

Timasheff always worked closely with organizations of the Russian 
emigration and the Russian press. In Germany, he assisted in the publication 
of the newspaper, RuV. In Prague he was a member of the Institute of 
Russian Economics, and it was there that, in cooperation with other Russian 
professors from Prague and Berlin, he published his book on The Law of 
Soviet Russia —the first scholarly investigation of the fundamental branches 
of Soviet Law at that time. The book soon appeared in a German translation. 
In Paris Timasheff served as an assistant to the editor of the newspaper, 
Vozrozhdenie. In New York he was one of the editors of The New Review . 
His articles appeared often in Novoe Russkoe Slovo, and he wrote many 
articles about the situation of religion in the Soviet Union and about 
the future of Russia, which appeared in Russian, English, French, and 
German journals and newspapers, including St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly. 
He was a director of the Society of the Friends of Russian Culture, and 
of the Russian Orthodox Theological Fund. 

Timasheff devoted much attention to religious questions. In 1942 he 
published his book on Religion in Soviet Russia . In The Great Retreat, 
he discussed the post-war changes in the organization of the Soviet Union, 
and gave a detailed description of the changed attitude of the government 
toward religious societies in general and toward the Orthodox Church in 
particular. Health permitting, Timasheff, a true Orthodox believer, almost 
yearly delivered lectures for the Society of the Friends of Russian Culture 
on the nature of the changes in religious life in the USSR. 

There was always something particularly pleasant in one’s personal 
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relationship with Nicholas Timasheff. This was due not only to his 
friendliness, modesty, and good will, but also to the feeling that his clear 
mind was constantly, deftly, and precisely responding to all the phenomena 
of life. He was filled with intellectual energy and spiritual enthusiasm. 
Heated by faith, his rich reserve of spiritual energy made it possible for 
him to endure the severe illnesses of the latter years of his life and the 
many operations which followed one after another. Very ill, unable to go 
from his bed to his desk without help, and later lying more than sitting, 
he continued to rework one of his books for a new edition and wrote 
articles for newspapers. At times he utilized the technical help of others. 
His weakened body continued to function only through the strength of his 
spirit. His wife had died in 1950, and the tireless efforts of his daughter, 
Tatiana N. Bobrinskoy, and her husband, Nicholas A. Bobrinskoy, supported 
his failing body. Pneumonia suddenly set in after the last operation. The 
doctors in the hospital helped him in the struggle with this illness and it 
passed. But after all the sufferings he had endured, this weakened him 
decisively. Nicholas Timasheff died peacefully on March 9, 1970. The 
Requiem Service was celebrated in the chapel of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Seminary. 


Alexander A. Bogolepov 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

A Comment on a Comment 

Professor Georges Barrois’ disenchantment with the Ecumenical Consensus 
on the Eucharist, as reported in the recent issue of St. Vladimir*s Theological 
Quarterly , seems to stem from a mighty confusion between the nature of 
a consensus statement and that of a full doctrinal treatise. In carefully 
worked out consensus statements almost every word carries the freight of 
previous discussion which has clarified what is meant and what is not. 
The selection of language which is both appropriate and adequate takes a 
good deal of time, as all who have drafted such documents know well, and 
often involves negotiation. A consensus statement, then, can be rightly 
criticized for what it avers that is wrong, heretical, unorthodox, but hardly 
for the fact that it does not say everything, as one might expect in a 
treatise, nor that it makes an attempt to express truth in other language 
than that which bears a great historical and emotional burden. 

Professor Barrois claims that the agreement is not unprecedented. He 
faults it for not being total. In fact, he finds the agreement represented 
there to be insignificant because it does not embrace all the points he 
would like to see included and in the language he would wish used. Others 
might wish to compliment it on the same score and applaud its honesty. 
Not every problem has been solved (the ministry question is a case in 
point) and some language is not acceptable to all the participants. Language 
is one of the negotiables; truth is not. 

As for Professor Barrois’ actual criticisms, let him say clearly what 
the statements are in the consensus with which he, as an Orthodox Christian, 
cannot in conscience agree, rather than speculate about what “a substantial 
majority of our Protestant brethren would shy away from” in the catholic 
tradition. To what purpose does he compare phrases of the Divine Liturgy 
or the Dominican liturgy with expressions like “serving the elements” or 
“just bread” which nowhere appear in the consensus? Why does he agree 
here with the “intemperate use of restrictive adjectives, such as ‘spiritual,’ 
‘not physical’ ” when no such adjectives are used in the statement? Since 
when has the use of the word “symbolic” in reference to the eucharistic 
action become a “restrictive” phrase, especially since it occurs in a 
sentence which goes on to say that that action is “an effective means 



whereby God acts through Christ in the Spirit and thus makes Christ 
present with his people”? 

Emotionalism obfuscates Professor Barrois’ article. He refers to “a 
certain bitterness” which he detects in a statement of the document which 
“deprecates,” so he says, the fact that some Christian churches have laid 
down conditions of their own for the reception of the Eucharist, in addition 
to the Scriptural or traditional requirements. Let the reader decide whether 
this is not a nuanced reading on Barrois’ part. The text says: “The 
Church, concerned that the body and blood of the Lord be not profaned 
by unworthy eating and drinking (1 Cor. 11:27-30), in keeping with its 
own ancient practice invites as guests only those who have been baptized 
into the body of Christ, confessing him as Lord and Savior. Additional 
conditions for admission to the Supper have been laid down in some 
Christian churches, and in some cases, eucharistic discipline marks present 
divisions in faith and order very clearly.” Is not this a mere statement of 
fact, one fact indeed among others which caused the commission members 
to come together in the first place to see on what they actually now agree? 

Dr. Barrois repudiates a “wholeness arrived at by shortcuts and by 
ambiguous or reticent statements.” Who does not? The document refers 
to a “oneness and wholeness experienced with Jesus Christ and with each 
other at his table.” If Barrois has not experienced this, he is hardly in a 
position to deny a statement of the fact to those who have. This declaration 
occurs in a paragraph which is concerned with compassion and suffering 
and not, as one would suppose from his remarks, in a recommendation for 
eucharistic sharing. Indeed, the consensus makes no such recommendation, 
obviously because the commission members did not agree on this point. 

Professor Barrois takes issue with the listing of institutions and 
religious affiliations after names of individuals when the phrase “for 
purpose of identification only” is affixed, and he claims to be in “complete 
darkness” as to what the listing of names implies about their owners’ 
participation. Of the first he says: “This probably means that their opinions, 
individual or corporate, do not necessarily represent, nor engage in any 
way the institutions or denominations to which they are attached.” Yes, 
that is exactly what the phrase means. It also means that those individuals 
have some attachment to those institutions and denominations, an attachment 
which they do not see as jeopardized by the statement. The consensus on 
the Eucharist is compatible with their honest stance within their communions. 
How such a listing can be called an “anonymous way” escapes us. 

The consensus is in no way merely part of the proceedings of the 
Eucharist Study with an appended roster of those present. It involved a 
gruelling hammering out of issues. Because time was needed for reflection, 
re-typing of numerous drafts, a chance for further changes in wording, 
shifting of emphasis, and the like, the six months which followed the 
meeting saw a vigorous exchange of written materials. (See below for 
dates and details.) Surely the presumption that serious scholars were 
doing their homework is not an unwarranted one. The comparison Dr. 
Barrois makes with other consensus statements and with feelings of other 
participants in other commissions has no bearing here. It proves nothing 
about this statement and these members. If “most serious reservations,” and 
“refraining from registering dissent or filing minority reports” are an issue 
here, let the participants, rather than Dr. Barrois, speak to it. 

The point of Father Thomas Hopko’s participation demands attention. 
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It was quite a revelation to this member of the Faith and Order staff 
to read his statement in the St. Vladimir publication, “As I received 
communications concerning the work of the group, both before and after 
the second meeting, knowing full well that l would not and did not 
participate in the group [italics mine], I did not seriously concern myself 
with the materials which I received.” One can only wonder why this 
knowledge was never communicated by the least inkling to the secretariat. 
One also wonders why it was only on April 21, 1971, five months after 
the release of the statement to the press and a full year after the last 
meeting of the study group that Father Hopko addressed a letter to the 
secretariat of Faith and Order as follows: “Would you please remove my 
name from the list of members of the Faith and Order Commission’s 
Study on the Eucharist. I have not really participated in the work of the 
group and am really unable to do so.” This is the full text of the letter, 
which makes no mention of having withdrawn earlier, of reproach for a 
process which contained a “warning” about not responding, of any indication 
whatsoever that the intention to work with the group had been missing all 
along. 

It is true that Father Hopko was a substitute for another Orthodox 
member. That member was Father John Meyendorff. Illness prevented him 
from attending the first meeting, but later a letter was received from him 
as follows: “Thank you very much for your note of March 10 [1970] and 
also for sending me the minutes of the Consultation on intercommunion 
[sic], I understand that it was a stimulating encounter and I regret very 
much that I was unable to attend. Unfortunately I am afraid that my 
schedule for the coming months is already so heavy that I am unable to 
commit myself further. Since Father Hopko was able to take my place 
this time, I am sure that he can participate in the forthcoming meetings as 
well.” One can only suppose that there was no communication between 
these two members of the same seminary faculty about participation in the 
Eucharist Study. 

As to Father Hopko’s statement that he attended “only one small part 
of the first meeting of this group,” the record shows that he was present 
for four out of six sessions of that two-day meeting. The record also shows 
him to have been present when the decision was taken to draw up a 
consensus statement on the Eucharist. Between that time and the second 
meeting, which he did not attend (and which four other members also 

missed), Father Hopko received the first draft of the consensus statement. 

His excuse that he “casually and even accidentally” placed the material 

from this study group in his desk for his own personal interest, extends 

not just to the final draft, mailed to him on September 18, 1970, but to a 
mailing of July 16 as well. Another mailing of December 7, a week before 
the press release, again contained the full text and carried notice that the 
consensus would appear in The Ecumenist in late December or early 
January. Father Hopko’s assertion in this journal that “I did not seriously 
concern myself with the materials which I received” and that he “was 
convinced that the group would merely carry on its work without me and 
so without a representative of the Orthodox Church” is unfortunately sadly 
reminiscent of some other attempts to engage serious Orthodox commitment 
to the ecumenical theological enterprise. 

Ann Patrick Ware, S.L. 
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n 

Another Reply 

In response to Sister Ann’s comments I would just like to confess once 
again my irresponsibility in relation to the commission for the study of 
the Eucharist. I stand guilty for not withdrawing formally from the group 
when I knew that I would not participate. I would only hasten to remark 
that there was indeed a misunderstanding with Father Meyendorff about 
my participation in the project. 

Since I have published an article expressing my views of the consensus 
statement in the American Ecclesiastical Review (164:6, June, 1971), 
together with others who were involved in the commission, there is no 
need to add anything more about it here. I am very surprised, however, 
that Sister Ann has seen fit to defend my participation in the commission 
and my apparent agreement with its work. Although I thought that my 
attendance was much more limited than it apparently was, I still seem 
to recall that my interventions in the discussions when I was present were 
mostly either to question or to express disagreement. This element of 
Sister Ann’s comments is to me as surprising as the introduction to the 
consensus statement by Dr. McSorley in The Ecumenist. I would sincerely 
urge those who are interested in this whole question to read the commentaries 
to the statement in the AER. 

Finally, I would like to say that I am in basic agreement with Sister 
Ann’s final sentence. It is indeed a great problem for the Orthodox to be 
seriously committed to the “ecumenical theological enterprise,” particularly 
in some of its more official forms. As a matter of fact, it would not be 
incorrect to say that most Orthodox are not committed at all. At least 
some of us who think that we are in some way dedicated to the ecumenical 
movement, in the sense that we do want to face the issues of Christian 
disunity together with our non-Orthodox brothers and sisters and work 
with them for the full unity of faith and life in Christ, find the experience 
tremendously difficult. This is so not only because of personal ineptitude 
and failure to know the “rules of the game,” but also for what I believe 
are very serious theological and methodological reasons. We hope that 
with an emerging consensus among Christians of the West, and a growth 
and maturing among the Orthodox, the days ahead will be happier and 
more fruitful. I, for one, will be much more careful. 

Thomas Hopko 
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Book Reviews 


Kung, Hans, Infallible? An Inquiry. English translation by Edward Quinn. 

Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1971. 262 pp. 

In the preface of his book Hans Kung frankly admits that his examination 
of the doctrine of papal infallibility has been inspired by the widespread 
rejection within the Roman Catholic Church of the recent papal encyclical, 
Humanae Vitae . According to Kung, the decisive argument which moved 
Pope Paul to uphold the traditional rejection by his predecessors of all 
means of artificial birth control was the consideration of theological 
continuity: any relaxation of the ban would have admitted contradiction, 
and therefore error, in the papal teaching office. The problem posed by 
Humanae Vitae, therefore, concerns not merely the moral question of 
birth control, but, on the broader plane, the credibility, authority, scope, 
and even the very foundation of the papal teaching office. 

Prompted by the mistake of Humanae Vitae, the modern Roman 
concept of papal primacy and infallibility is examined and judged to be 
without foundation scripturally, historically, and theologically, and its 
definition at Vatican I is viewed to be wholly inconsistent with the 
literature, exegesis, and ecclesiology of the early Church. “Only from the 
fourth century onward was Matthew 16:18f. used (particularly by the 
Roman pontiffs Damasus and Leo) to support a claim to primacy, and 
even then without any formal claim to infallibility” (p. Ill), and “It was 
only from the time of the Gregorian Reform in the high middle ages that 
the Roman power began, in a strictly juridical and centralizing way, to 
exercise an influence on doctrine” (p. 113). The historical and theological 
inconsistencies in the papal teaching office (Vigilius, Honorius I, Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII, and the Syllabus of Errors of Pius IX) are 
presented without the accustomed rationalizations. The definition of Vatican I 
is viewed in its historical context: its promulgation occurred at a time 
of, at best, theological mediocrity, supported by extra-theological motives 
of restoration, romanticism, traditionalism, aversion to modern political 
ideas, and the contemporary insult suffered by the seizure of the Papal 
States. Seen in the light of the universal tradition of Christianity to define 
under external pressure only the “necessary minimum,” it therefore “must 
be regarded as an aberration when a church—without being compelled to 
do so—produces dogmas, whether for reasons of ecclesiastical or theological 
policy (the two Vatican dogmas of the pope) or for reasons of piety and 
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propaganda (the two Vatican dogmas of Mary). The aberration is all the 
greater when it deepens the division of Christendom” (p. 149). Although 
the above reflections are not intended by the author to be presented as 
news items, what is certainly refreshing in Kiing’s analysis and a marked 
departure from denominational loyalties is the fact that, for the first 
time, by a prominent Roman theologian, the whole evolution of papal 
primacy and infallibility is judged to be not a development but a deviation 
from the life of the apostolic community and the early Church. 

Kiing then asks what remains of the scriptural promise to persist in 
truth, when the thesis of papal infallibility is historically and theologically 
refuted. “The Church will persist in the truth IN SPITE OF all ever 
possible errors! 11 (p. 175). The Church is viewed as an Exodus community, 
the pilgrim Church, which God is constantly leading from error to truth; 
it shares in the truth of God Himself. “Infallibility, indeceivability in this 
radical sense, therefore means a fundamental remaining of the Church in 
truth , which is not annulled by individual errors 11 (p. 181). Kiing ultimately 
prefers to abandon the very word infallibility because of its moralistic 
overtones and its association with certain proclaimed infallible propositions, 
opting instead for the concepts of constancy, unshatterability, indefectibility, 
and perpetuity in truth. The position that the Church herself is infallible 
is shared by the Scriptures (pp. 176-90, passim), by the western scholastic 
theologians (p. 183), by the Reformers (p. 195), and by the Orthodox 
Church (pp. 200-08). 

Kiing maintains that the same difficulties are encountered in conciliar 
infallibility as in papal infallibility: “if a hundred officeholders can represent 
the Church infallibly, why not in principle even one single person?” (p. 202). 
Presenting this as one position of the Orthodox Church, Kiing criticizes the 
minority of Orthodox theologians who view the ecumenical councils as 
a priori infallible: “conciliar infallibility seems at times to be decided less 
by their own ancient tradition than by opposition to the Roman pontiff 
and a desire not to be inferior to him in the matter of infallibility” (p. 202). 
Confronting present-day Orthodox ecclesiology, however, Kiing sees a 
“thoroughly gratifying ecumenical consensus in regard to true infallibility” 
(p. 207). As a representative of this consensus he refers to John Meyendorff, 
who “has our full assent when he says” that the councils in the course of 
history have been means of declaring the truth, and that their truthfulness, 
not their ecumenicity, make their decisions binding on us (pp. 207-08). 
In conclusion, therefore, Kiing agrees that ecumenical councils are an 
expression of the infallibility or indefectibility of the Church a posteriori, 
if and in so far as they are in harmony with the original Christian message, 
and are received as such by the Church. 

It is the specific intention of the author’s present study to raise problems 
and critical questions about papal infallibility, and his conclusions—particularly 
courageous for a Roman theologian—are presented in the hope of reforming 
the papal office into a ministry of service (“Outlook,” pp. 241-47). On 
the wider level, however, his thorough examination of the very notion of 
infallibility and its criteria will not go without ecumenical repercussions; 
whether or not this first, serious internal assault on papal infallibility will 
gain wide acceptance in the Roman Church remains to be seen, although 
from the Orthodox perspective, the conclusions and potential ramifications 
of this book ought to be received as a gratifying move in the proper 
direction. Hans Kiing is to be commended for his attempt to restore within 
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the Roman Catholic Church an ecclesiology which is more authentic and 
consistent with that of the early, undivided Church. 

—James Jorgenson 


Chrysostomus, Johannes, Kirchengeschichte Russlands der neuesten Zeit. 

Vol. I: Patriarch Tikhon 1917-1925. Munich, 1965. 420 pp. 

Vol. II: Das Moskauer Patriarchat ohne Patriarchen 1925-1943. 

Munich, 1966. 327 pp. 

Vol. Ill: Die russische Kirche in und nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. 

Munich, 1968. 286 pp. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 was certainly one of the major events 
of this century. From the point of view of Church history the Revolution 
was a turning point for the life of the Russian Orthodox Church as well. 
All its results cannot yet be seen, although the general line of development 
seems to have become established. Anyway, it may still be too early to give 
any final evaluation of the entire significance of the Revolution for the 
Russian Church. The present study by Fr. Johannes Chrysostomus, OSB, 
is one of the first attempts to present the entire history of the Soviet 
period to the Western reader in the German language. The author is well 
aware of the difficulties of the subject. No work on history without an 
adequate evaluation is worthwhile, and the enumerating of historical facts 
needs actually no historian. This latter, however, is the main thing one 
can do, if the period we are dealing with is not yet closed. 

The author has many advantages on his side which, no doubt, make him 
one of the best qualified scholars in this field. He is a born Russian and 
he lived in the Soviet Union until the Second World War. Thus he has a 
personal acquaintance with the events he is describing in the first and 
second volumes of his work. At times he also is able to refer to his own 
memories and experiences when describing the state of the persecuted 
Church from the viewpoint of believers. Presently Fr. Chrysostomus is 
director of the Ecumenical Institute and the leader of the section on 
Byzantine rite in the Benedictine Abbey at Niederaltaich in South-East 
Germany. He also gives lectures at the University of Salzburg. 

The first volume of the trilogy is dedicated to the age of Patriarch 
Tikhon. This is the most detailed and thorough part of the whole study. 
This is natural, because this period has most attracted scholars, and there 
is already a rather rich literature about it. Fr. Chrysostomus has carefully 
studied the available sources, from the numerous quasi-hagiographical stories 
to the accounts of the hostile Soviet Press. The historical truth obviously 
must be sought somewhere between these extremes. His well-based judgement 
is pronounced only after careful evaluation of the sources. At times he 
also sharply criticizes and corrects widely spread, but one-sided or false 
opinions. In this volume the development of the relations between the 
Church, under the leadership of Patriarch Tikhon, and the State, is 
analyzed. The personality and the career of the Patriarch is also described 
in detail. The other leading hierarchs of those crucial times are not forgotten 
either. Also, the schism of the “Living Church” is thoroughly discussed. 
The author maintains, and convincingly shows, that this was an attempt 
of the Soviet state to destroy the Church from within. 

As a valuable supplement to the work there is an appendix at the 
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end of the first volume which includes some important documents from 
that period. Among these is the so-called Testament of the Patriarch with 
a commentary by Protopresbyter Vasily Vinogradov, one of the closest 
co-workers of the Patriarch. He has been a vital source of information for 
the author, and wrote the closing word to this volume. His evaluation of 
the work is very favourable. 

The second volume deals with the period after the death of Patriarch 
Tikhon, when the patriarchate was without a Patriarch, i.e., the time of 
Metropolitan Sergius. This part of history has been far less studied, and 
so the author is working as one of the pioneers in this field. In this respect, 
the second as well as the third volume are more valuable than the first 
one. The author’s judgment about the leadership of the disputed Metropolitan 
Sergius is favourable, because he at any rate worked out the pattern for 
the future existence of the Church as an institution in the atheistic Soviet 
state through the Declaration of 1927. Here Fr. Chrysostomus rejects as 
one-sided the opinion, widely spread particularly among the Russian 
emigration, according to which Metropolitan Sergius had betrayed the 
Church through his submission to the hostile civil authority. Interestingly 
enough, he comes to this conclusion at about the same time—but inde¬ 
pendently—as the American scholar William Fletcher in his work Study 

in Survival Much attention is paid to the actions of Sergius and the 

“pattern of survival” created by him, because here the author sees the key 
to the right understanding of the later development of Church-State 

relations. 

The third volume describes the history of the Russian Orthodox 
Church during and after the Second World War down to the present time. 
Because of the closeness to our times, it is difficult to pronounce any 
final judgment here, although the development follows quite logically 
the line laid down in the previous volume. The Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate is for this volume the primary source. Rather carefully and 
with great objectivity the author gives an account of the birth of the 
parallel jurisdictions among the Russian emigration as a result of the 

World War, a fact which also caused the opening up of the patriarchate 
to the outside world. This meant, however, that the Soviet State started 
to use the Church as a tool of her foreign policy. In this context the 
author describes also the campaign for peace, in which the Church actively 
took part. As the last major subject the persecution of the early 60’s is 
reported, and the book closes with a short summary covering the time 
up to 1966. 

The author presents his material in strict chronological order. This 
consistency makes the work very easy for the student who wants to use 
it as a reference book. The table of contents is compiled with German 
thoroughness; it gives at one glance an excellent outline of the entire 
contents. These volumes include many interesting details which are not 
easily found elsewhere, particularly in the numerous quotations from the 
documents. Because of these the style is not always very enjoyable for 
the reader, but the work as a whole is so valuble a reference that no 
serious student of the subject can overlook' it. 

—Matti Sidoroff 
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